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The Trouble Behind Our Trouble 


m@IiE very lack of knowledge of history is appalling enough. 

Even worse is the prevalent notion that it is irrelevant to 

2 “our problems.” One might almost go so far as to say that 

it is lack of knowledge of history that is the trouble behind our trouble. 

So many, many things have to work out in certain ways because 

of their inherent principles. Then go over the same ground ec- 

clesiastically and politically because they honestly do not know what 

happened or flowed from the exact same principles in the past.—The 

Rev. JAMES HARRY PRICE, Rector, The Church of St. James the 
Less, Scarsdale, New York. 
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The Clergy of the Episcopal Church 
in 1785 


By Walter H. Stowe, Nelson W. Rightmyer, 
G. MacLaren Brydon, Lawrence F. London 
and Albert Sidney Thomas 


Part I 


The Critical Period in the History of the American 
Episcopal Church, 1776-1789* 


By WattTer H. Stowe 


#5] N 1888—almost two generations ago—John Fiske’s The Criti- 
cal Period of American History, 1783-1789, appeared. Not 
only was this the most enduring of Fiske’s many publications, 

but it has so influenced our thinking as to make it the popular designa- 
tion of those years in American history. 

Fiske’s thesis is that the republic was near disaster under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, because the government was too weak to cope 
with the post-war depression, because of the demoralizing effects of 
depreciating paper money, and the ever-present danger of disunion and 
anarchy. Under the leadership of a group of men later known as the 
Federalists, a strong central government was established by the framing 
and the adoption of the Constitution essentially as it is today, and the 
foundations were laid for the subsequent greatness of the United States. 

Fiske’s thesis has lately been challenged. Whether or not it is 
modified or overthrown, few will challenge the thesis that the years, 
1776-1789, were the most critical period in the history of the Episcopal 
Church in America. 


a nit ae a essay is reprinted from The Historiographer, Vol. II, No. 1 
ent, , the organ of the Church Historical Society, 4205 S 

1By Merrill Jensen in The New Nation: A History of the United States 
During the Confederation, 1781-1789 (New York, 1950), 433 pp. Few wil as yet 
concede that Jensen has proved his case. 
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A “MAIMED” CHURCH 


When the Revolutionary War struck, the Church of England in 
the colonies.* although it had grown considerably, especially during the 
preceding seventy years, was a “maimed” Church; that is, it had been 
deprived of “one or more members or their use.” 

It believed that bishops should be leaders of the Church, but it 
had none in America because the British state would not allow any to 
be consecrated for the colonies. It believed that every parish or con- 
gregation should be part of a diocese and under the jurisdiction of a 
bishop; but there was no diocese in America, and its actual relationship 
to the bishop of London was purely nominal: he had no effective control 
in America except to refuse to license clergymen in its service. It be- 
lieved that every congregation should be visited by a bishop at least 
once in three years, but no bishop ever set foot on the soil of the thir- 
teen colonies for 178 years—from 1607 to 1785. 

It believed that a minister must be ordained by a bishop, but to re- 
ceive hoiy orders the candidate had to travel 3,000 miles at a cost of 
£100 sterling, and risk being the one out of every five who never re- 
turned to America because of death by disease or shipwreck. 

Its clergy, in contrast to ministers of all other bodies, had to take 
before ordination a special oath of allegiance to the British king,’ and 
received no special benefits therefrom. If it be said that the clergy of 
Virginia and Maryland received their salaries from taxation, which was 
a special benefit, the answer is that the Congregational ministers in New 
England also received their salaries from taxation, but were not re- 
quired to take any special oath of allegiance to the king before ordination. 

It believed in confirmation of all baptized persons when they 
reached the age of discretion, but no one was ever confirmed in the 
American colonies. That office in the Book of Common Prayer was 
never used for a century and three-quarters, and consequently the sacra- 

2In this essay the term “Church of England” or the “Anglican Church” is 
used until October 19, 1781, the date of the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 
It is true that in Virginia, Maryland and the Carolinas, the disestablishment of 
the Church virtually dissolved its connection with the Church of England before 
that date. However, William White’s The Case of the Episcopal Churches in 
the United States Considered did not appear until August 6, 1782, and the bishop 
of London licensed the Rev. John Stewart for Georgia as late as March 31, 1781, 
and the Rev. Thomas Lambert Moore for New York as late as September 21, 
1781. In short, hostilities virtually ceased with the surrender of Cornwallis, and 
even the loyalist clergy of Connecticut, by electing Samuel Seabury their bishop 
before the definitive Treaty of Peace, virtually recognized that the Church of 
England in America was “on its own,” and was essentially a group of “Episcopal 
churches,” which had to be transformed into “The Episcopal Church.” 

8For this oath, see Walter H. Stowe, “A Study in Conscience: Some Aspects 


of the Relations of the Clergy to the State,” in HtstortcaL MAGAZINE, Vol. XIX 
(1950), pp. 301-323. 
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mental life of the colonial Church was at a low ebb. Those who today 
are tempted to disparage confirmation would do well to read the notitia 
parochialis, the reports of the clergy to the S. P. G.** Missionary after 
missionary would report several hundred baptized members in his con- 
gregation, but if he had fifty communicants he would be doing well. 
We have today in most of our parishes, with several hundred baptized 
members each, the problem of “large communions.” The colonial clergy 
never had it. Moreover, the Episcopal Church never began to grow 
in any spectacular fashion until it had bishops who confirmed regularly. 
Hobart “sparked” the revival of confirmation, but its effect on a na- 
tional scale only began to be remarkably visible in the 1830's. 

To point all this out is not to minimize the “first foundation and a 
long continuance of nursing care and protection” by the Church of 
England, “to which the Protestant Episcopal Church in these States 
is indebted, under God,” as the Preface to the American Prayer Book 
states. It is not to deny what the late Dr. Chorley stated, namely, that 
“under God, the $. P. G. saved the Church in America from extinc- 
tion.”* It is simply to make clear the incontrovertible fact that the 
Church of England in the colonies was hamstrung in the full exercise of 
its spiritual powers by the dominance of the state over the mother 
Church. 


THE DISASTERS WROUGHT BY WAR 


There was no intercolonial organization of the Anglican Church 
in America except that represented by the clergy of New York and 
New Jersey meeting annually in one convention during the 1760’s,° 
and the organization in 1767 of the Corporation for the Relief of Widows 
and Children of Clergymen in the three provinces of New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania.* 

In varying degrees, however, during the later colonial period, all 
of the clergy, both North and South, were trained in synodical action. 
In the South, conventions called by the commissaries to the bishop of 
London would have some official standing; in the North, they had none, 
but they nevertheless were very important for the future of the American 
Church. Commissaries were unpopular and unwanted in the North, and 


8-AThe Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

*E. Clowes Chorley, “The Story of the American Church,” in The Witness, 
March 14, 1935. 

5See “The Seabury Minutes of the New York Clergy Conventions of 1766 
po 9 aa by Walter H. Stowe, in Historica, MaGazine, Vol. X (1931), 
pp. 

See Walter H. Stowe, “The Corporation for the Relief of Widows and 

Children of Clergymen,” ibid, III (1934), pp. 19-33. 
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the clergy there preferred to manage the Church’s affairs (as far as 
that was possible) in clergy conventions, with a standing committee 
to represent the convention between sessions. This is the origin of 
the present-day diocesan standing committee—an American feature uni- 
que in the Anglican Communion. 

What unity there was among the various colonial churches of the 
Anglican obedience was immediately shattered by the Declaration of 
Independence, July 4, 1776. Both clergy and laity were sharply divided 
into Whigs and loyalists. In the North, the majority of both orders 
were loyalists ; in the South, Whigs. 

The immediate effect of this upon the Church in the North was 
disastrous. Scores of the loyalist clergy were driven from their cures. 
Those who remained in areas controlled by Whigs felt that, because of 
their oath to the king, they must close their churches and give up public 
worship.” 

Moreover, many of the flower of the Anglican laity in the North 
were lost to the American Church forever. It has been estimated that 
100,000 loyalists migrated to Canada during and following the Revolu- 
tionary War.’ How many of these were Anglicans, no one knows, 
but the number was considerable. It is “an ill winde that bloweth no 
man to good.”® The American Church’s loss was the Canadian Church’s 
gain. Such a growth in the latter Church resulted that Charles Inglis, 
American loyalist and wartime rector of Trinity Church, New York 
City, was consecrated as bishop of Nova Scotia, August 12, 1787— 
the first colonial bishop of the Church of England. 


THE FINANCIAL CRISIS 


“It never rains but it pours.” “Blows never come singly.” These 
may be cliches, but they are very apt in this connection. 


"See above, Footnote No. 3 for reference. 

_5This is the estimate of Professor Frank J. Klingberg, of the University of 
California, Los Angeles. His colleague, Dr. John Galbraith, an authority on 
Canadian history, says that in 1791 there were 80,000 loyalists in Canada, meaning 
by the latter designation all the British territory north of the U. S. A. On the 
other hand, A. C. Flick in the Dictionary of American History, III, 313, states: 


. “Before the war was over, probably 200,000 loyalists died, were 
exiled, or became voluntary refugees to other parts of the empire—a large 
number of citizens for struggling frontier communities to lose . . . ” 

“The amount of property seized is uncertain. Claims totaling 
£10,000,000, however, were filed with the commission established by the 
British Parliament, and less than £1,000,000 were disallowed.” 


Flick does not say that 200,000 loyalists went to Canada, but more exiles 
and refugees went there than anywhere else, so that the estimate of 100,000 is 
probably about right. 


*John Heywood, Proverbs of . . . (1546), Part II, Chapt. IX. 
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It would seem that since in the South a majority of both clergy and 
laity were Whigs, the Church there would not suffer so grievously as 
in the North. But its immunity was short-lived. Not only was the 
warfare severe there (South Carolina suffered worse than any other 
state), but the various states proceeded to disestablish the Church and 
to cease paying the salaries of the clergy from taxes: Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina in 1776 and South Carolina in 1778. 

And then, in 1784, the S. P. G., which had paid part, often the 
larger part, of the salaries of its missionaries—usually £40 to £50 
sterling per year—refused to continue to do so if they remained in the 
United States, on the ground that it could not support missionary work 
outside of the king’s dominions. Its very willingness to pay the stipends 
if the missionaries would accept work in Nova Scotia, in New Bruns- 
wick (Canada), or elsewhere in its mission fields, was an incentive 
to the clergy to leave the United States and live fairly decently, rather 
than to stay and risk abject poverty.*° The wonder is that so many 
elected to remain. 

Thus it was that almost in one fell swoop the Church which had 
been subsidized by the S. P. G., both North and South, except in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, or, as in the case of the latter two states, entirely 
supported by taxation, was called upon in the period of its greatest 


weakness to support itself. To a Church not well trained in voluntary 
self-support, this was a particularly heavy blow, and it fell hardest upon 
the clergy. 

Many clergymen were driven into secular employment, principally 
farming or teaching. As late as 1790, the Rev. Charles Pettigrew of 
North Carolina wrote Bishop William White in Philadelphia: 


“The clergy of this State find it necessary to engage in the 
business of farming for the support of their families, as contri- 
bution has ever been found so precarious a dependence.” 


10This greatly disturbed Samuel Seabury, then in London seeking consecra- 
tion as bishop of Connecticut from the English bishops. On May 24, 1784, he 
wrote to Abraham Jarvis, secretary of the Connecticut convention of the clergy: 
“There is one piece of intelligence we have heard from Nova Scotia 
that gives me some uneasiness, viz: that MeSrs (Samuel) Andrews, 
(Bela) Hubbard and (James) Scovil are expected in N. Scotia this 
Summer, with a large proportion of their Congregations. This intelli- 
gence operates against us. For if these Gentlemen cannot, or if they & 
their Congregations do not choose to stay in Connecticut, why should a 
Bishop go there? I answer one reason of their going is the hopes of 
enjoying their religion fully which they cannot do in Connecticut without a 
Bishop.” (HistortcaL Macazine, Vol. III (1934), pp. 172-173). 
Seabury was not consecrated until five months later, November 14, 1784, and 
then by the bishops of the Scottish Episcopal Church. 
11Quoted in J. Blount Cheshire, Jr., Sketches in Church History in North 
Carolina (Wilmington, 1892), p. 186. 
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Our Lord said, ‘“‘No man can serve two masters.” Even He had 
to give up the trade of carpentry in order to fulfill His public ministry. 
What He could not do, lesser men cannot do. The will to, and the art 
of, self-support for the Church had to be developed before the financial 
crisis could be resolved and before the Church could rise out of the 
Slough of Despond. 


A VICTIM OF PREJUDICE 


The term, “loss of face,” comes to us from the Orient, but what 
it stands for has long been understood in the Occident. Because of 
the relationship of the Episcopal churches with the Church of England, 
which was the Church of King George, who had been defeated, the 
decline in prestige was sharp and severe. 

But more serious was the prejudice, “the unfavorable opinion or 
feeling formed beforehand or without knowledge, thought, or reason,” 
which was directed against the Episcopal Church in America for genera- 
tions, and which still afflicts it. In a country largely settled by dis- 
senters, who were often bitterly hostile, this was perhaps to be expected. 

So serious, however, was the danger of fair-minded men being 
alienated that a young priest thirty-four years old wrote his most famous 
contribution to ecclesiastical polity in order to controvert it: The Case 
of the Episcopal Churches in the United States Considered,'* first pub- 
lished on August 6, 1782, about ten months after the surrender of Corn- 
wallis (October 19, 1781). The author was the Rev. William White, 
rector of Christ Church and St. Peter’s, Philadelphia. 

The whole argument and tone of The Case is an endeavor—and 
a very effective one—to prove that Episcopacy, rightly understood and 
practiced, is not hostile to republican government, but on the contrary, 
is entirely consistent with it. 

A few specific references will clearly show how bitterly the gale 
of prejudice was blowing against the Episcopal Church. 

In the preface Dr. White states: “A prejudice has prevailed with 
many, that the Episcopal churches cannot otherwise exist than under 
the dominion of Great Britian.” To this he replies: 


_ “A church government that would contain the constituent 
principles of the Church of England, and yet be independent of 
foreign jurisdiction or influence, would remove that anxiety 


12An accessible reprint is to be found in William Stevens Perry, Historical 
Notes and Documents (Vol. III of his Reprint of the Journals of General Con- 
vention), pp. 416-435. For a resumé of the major points of The Case, see Walter 
H. ay The Life and Letters of Bishop William White (New York, 1937), 
pp. 63-80. 
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which at present hangs heavy on the minds of many sincere 
persons.” 


In the third paragraph of Chapter I, he maintains “that, in general, 
the members of the Episcopal Churches are friendly to the princi- 
ples, on which the present [i. ¢., state] governments were formed ; a fact 
particularly obvious in the southern states, where the Episcopalians, 
who are a majority of the citizens, have engaged and persevered in the 
war, with as much ardour and constancy as their neighbours.” Nor 
are they the only ones: 


“Many even of those whose sentiments were at first un- 
favourable to the revolution, now wish for its final establish- 
ment, as a most happy event; some from an earnest desire of 
peace, and others from the undistinguished oppressions and 
ravages of the British armies. Such persons accordingly 
acknowledge allegiance, and pay obedience to the sovereignty 
of the states.” 


Also in Chapter I he repudiates the idea of the Episcopal churches 
in the United States being in “subjection to any spiritual jurisdiction 
connected with the temporal authority of a foreign state,” and disposes 
of the jurisdiction of the bishop of London in concise fashion: (1) His 
authority in America had hitherto been “exercised no farther than to 
the necessary purposes of ordaining and licensing ministers”; (2) “this 
connection is dissolved by the revolution”; (3) and any dependence 
upon the jurisdiction of that see, in view of the civil independence of 
Americans, would be contrary to the 34th Article of Religion of the 
Church of England. 

In Chapter IV, Dr. White comes to grips with two deep-dyed preju- 
dices: one, that “the idea of Episcopacy will be connected with that of 
immoderate power,” and, two, “that Episcopacy is anti-republican.” His 
answer to the first prejudice is: 


“Power becomes dangerous, not from the precedency of 
one man, but from his being independent. Had Rome been 
governed by a presbytery instead of a bishop; and had that 
presbytery been invested with the independent riches and 
dominion of the papal see ; it is easy to conceive, of their acquir- 
ing as much power over the christian world, as was ever known 
in a Gregory or a Paul.” 


His answer to the second is: 


“But this supposed relation between Episcopacy and mon- 
archy arises from confounding English Episcopacy with the 
subject at large. In the early ages of the church, it was cus- 
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tomary to debate and determine in a general concourse of all 
christians in the same city; among whom the Bishop was no 
more than president. Matters were indeed too often conducted 
tumultuously, and after a manner which no prudent and peace- 
able man would wish to see imitated; but the churches were 
not the less Episcopal on that account. Very few systems of 
religious discipline on this continent are equally republican with 
that proposed in the preceding pages. The adage of King 
James I, ‘No Bishop no King,’ and ‘No King no Bishop,’ ought 
only to be understood concerning the degree of Episcopal 
power, together with its civil appendages, of which he certainly 
meant it.” 


In answer to those who claimed “that the very name of ‘Bishop’ 
is offensive,” he replies: 


“If names are to be reprobated, because the powers an- 
nexed to them have been abused, there are very few appro- 
priated to either civil or ecclesiastical distinctions, which would 
retain their places in our catalogue.” 


Among moderate Episcopalians and among those outside the Epis- 
copal Church, The Case did much to allay popular prejudices and to 
correct unreasonable misconceptions. It helped to still the clamor which 
had been raised unceasingly by dissenters against bishops in America, 
which clamor had cowed two generations of parliamentary ministers. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the noble effort represented by The Case, 
the bitter anti-English prejudice was directed against the Episcopal 
Church, more than against any other body, for another generation— 
until after the War of 1812—and has never completely died out. 


THE THREAT OF DISUNITY 


Ironically, in suggesting solutions to the problems and dangers be- 
setting Episcopalians, Dr. White’s Case precipitated another—the threat 
of disunity and even a permanent schism. 

White’s use of the term, “the Episcopal Churches,” in the title of 
The Case speaks volumes. We, having the benefit of hindsight, are 
inclined to overlook it. There was no such thing at that time as an 
integrated Episcopal Church. What existed was an aggregation of sep- 
arate congregations, and only a potential unity. What White was en- 
deavoring to do was to make that unity real, and in so doing he set off 
a powder keg. 

Active fighting had practically ceased with the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown, but when he wrote The Case, White was laboring 
under the idea that the British government would not for many years 
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to come negotiate a definitive treaty of peace. Therefore, while such 
a state of affairs existed, “the episcopate could not be had” from the 
Church of England, and the ministry of the Episcopal churches in 
America must be continued without bishops. 

This latter suggestion aroused the Connecticut clergy like a whip- 
lash. Ten of them met secretly on March 25, 1783, in Woodbury, elected 
Samuel Seabury as their bishop, and requested him to seek consecration 
in England. Without letting White know of this action, and he never 
heard of it until over a year later (May 11, 1784, in New Brunswick, 
New Jersey), they empowered their secretary the Rev. Abraham Jarvis, 
to write a letter of remonstrance to White, in which they took him se- 
verely to task."* 

Two opposite principles were thus in conflict. White believed that 
dioceses should first be organized, then a national church, and only then 
should the episcopate be sought. The Connecticut clergy believed that 
neither diocese nor national church should be organized until there were 
bishops to lead in the organization. 

The danger of a permanent schism was very real, and was never 
eliminated until the second session of the General Convention of 1789. 
For this and all His other mercies, may God’s holy Name be praised! 


CONCLUSION 


It is not the purpose of this essay to detail the steps in the critical 
period of the history of our Church whereby the problems were tolerably 
solved and the dangers accompanying its birth as an autonomous mem- 
ber of the Anglican Communion were potentially overcome. That has 
been done—and well done—elsewhere.** 

The purpose of this essay is to serve as an introduction to the “List 
of the Clergy of the Episcopal Church in 1785,” which follows, the like of 
which has never before been available. It is hoped that this essay will 
enable one better to enter into the atmosphere of the critical state of 
affairs which confronted those men, in which they were the recognized 


leaders, and in the resolving of which most of them were not without 
honor. 


183S$¢e Walter H. Stowe, op. cit., pp. 72-76, for a fuller discussion. 
14S¢e “The Development of the Church’s Constitution,” in H1istorIcAL MAGA- 
zine, Vol. VIII (September, 1939), pp. 177-303: 


“Colonial Clergy Conventions,” by Edgar L. Pennington; 

“State or Diocesan Conventions of the War and Post-War Periods,” by 
Walter H. Stowe; 

“Interstate Meetings and General Conventions of 1784, 1785, 1786, and 1789,” 
by William W. Manross; 

“Constitutional Developments since 1789,” by Percy V. Norwood. 
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Factors Entering into the Compilation of th> 
List of the Clergy in 1785 


Following the publication of Dr. White’s Case in 1782, and the 
choosing of Samuel Seabury in 1783 as the bishop-elect of Connecticut, 
the next step looking towards the national organization of the Episcopal 
churches was initiated on January 26, 1784, by the Rev. Abraham Beach 
of Christ Church, New Brunswick, New Jersey, who on that date wrote 
Dr. White suggesting a meeting of the tri-state Corporation for the Re- 
lief of Widows and Children of Clergymen in New Brunswick, at which 
the affairs of the Church at large could be discussed.** After consider- 
able correspondence, the meeting was held on May 11, 178, in New 
Brunswick, attended by both clergy and lay delegates from New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

This eventuated in the more representative interstate meeting of 
October 6 and 7, 1784, in New York City, which drew up a statement of 
“Fundamental Principles,” urged ‘she organization of the Church in each 
state (i. e., diocesan conventions) where it had not been done, and issued 
the call for the first General Convention to meet in Philadelphia on 
September 27, 1785. 

Connecticut and Maryland had achieved some organization in 1783; 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts in 1784. During 1785, Virginia, New 
York, New Jersey and South Carolina were duly constituted as 
dioceses.** Delaware was organized in 1786. 

We have, therefore, taken the date of September 27, 1785, when the 
General Convention of 1785 convened, or the clergy roll of a diocese 
organized in 1785 before September 27th, as the basis of determination 
as to what clergy should be included. This will include, then, Bishop 
Seabury’s ordinees before September 27, 1785, but omits from the list 
his ordinees after that date. 

Beginning with its Journal of 1792, the General Convention pub- 
lished a list of the clergy in each diocese. The need of such a list for 
1785 has long been felt, since, by and large, these were the clergy who led 
the Church in this critical period of its organization, both diocesan and 
national, and through the discouraging era of post-war convalescence. 

We flatter ourselves that the list given below is more complete and 
valuable than any which the General Convention of 1785 might have in- 


cluded in its Journal because of the biographical details and bibliographi- 
cal references herein given. 


18For this correspondence, see W. S. Perry, Historical Notes and Docu- 
ments, pp. 7-12. 


16See above, Footnote #14 for references. 
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SUMMARY OF THE NUMBER OF THE CLERGY IN 1785 


DELAWARE AND MARY- 
LAND 


THE SOUTH 
Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


TOTAL NUMBER 


Part II 


A List of the Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America in the Year 1785 


NEW ENGLAND 


Compiled by Watter H. Stowe, Editor-in-Chief, 
HistoricAL MAGAZINE 


INTRODUCTION 


It was the Congregational Church, and not the Anglican Church, which was 
established in the two principal colonies of New England—Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts. The salaries of the Congregational ministers were paid out of taxes in 
Connecticut until 1818, and in Massachusetts until 1833. 

The Anglican Church throughout New England was subsidized by the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (the S. P. G.), which paid part 
of the salaries of the clergy, usually £40 or £50 per year to each clergyman, except 
those serving King’s Chapel, Boston, and Trinity Church, Boston, the only two 
self-supporting parishes in all of New England during the colonial period. In 
all, the S. P. G. supported 84 missionaries in 80 central stations, between 1702 
and 1785. 

King’s Chapel was lost to the Episcopal Church following the Revolutionary 
War for two reasons: (1) the rector and the loyalists among the members left the 
country; (2) a majority of the remaining pew holders, who claimed to be “owners” 
of the property, embraced Unitarianism, and called a Unitarian as pastor. It is a 
Unitarian institution to this day. 

In 1785, the S. P. G. withdrew al! support of the clergy who elected to remain 
in the United States. 

The dates of the organization of the New England dioceses are: Connecticut, 
1783; Massachusetts, 1784; New Hampshire, 1802; Rhode Island, 1790; Vermont, 
1790. Maine was a part of Massachusetts until 1820, when it was admitted to the 
federal union as a state, and the diocese of Maine was organized in that year. 


. 
Massachusetts ........... 5 
New Hampshire.......... 1 

New Jersey.............. 6 

Pennsylvania ............ 9 
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The number of clergy of the Episcopal Church in New England, as of Septem- 
ber, 1785, totalled twenty-eight, distributed as follows: 


New Hampshire 


CONNECTICUT 


Anprews, Samuel (1737-1818), of Wallingford, 1762-1786. 
Canada, 1786-1818.] 


[New Brunswick, 


Batpwin, Ashbel (1757-1846), of Litchfield, 1785-1793; Stratford, 1793-1824; 
Wallingford, etc., 1824-1832. [Ashbel Baldwin was ordained by Bishop Seabury : 
deacon, August 3, 1785; priest, September 18, 1785.] 


Bostwick, Gideon (1742-1793), of Great Barrington, Massachusetts (but then 
associated with the diocese of Connecticut), 1770-1793. 


Bowven, John (1751-1817), of Norwalk, 1784-1789. [First principal, Cheshire 
1796-1802; professor, Columbia College, New York, 
-1817. 


CrarKE, Richard Samuel (1738-1824), of New Milford, 1767-1786. [Gagetown, 
New Brunswick, Canada, 1786-1811; St. Stephen, 1811-1824.] 


Dresiee, Ebenezer (1715-1799), of Stamford, 1748-1799. 


Foce, Daniel (1743-1815), of Pomfret, 1772-1815. 
Hussarp, Bela (1739-1812), of New Haven, 1767-1812. 


Jarvis, Abraham (1739-1813), of Middletown, 1764-1797. [Second bishop of Con- 
necticut, 1797-1813.] 


LEAMING, Jeremiah (1717-1804), of Stratford, 1784-1790. 


MansFIELD, Richard (1723-1820), of Derby, 1748-1820. [Rector of St. James’ 
Parish, Derby, 71 years.] 


MarsHALL, John Rutgers (1743-1789), of Woodbury, 1771-1789. 
Newton, Christopher (1716-1787), of Ripton (now Huntington), 1755-1787. 


Seasury, Samuel (1729-1796), of New London, 1785-1796. [Seabury was the 
first bishop of Connecticut, and the first American bishop, but was also 
rector of St. James’ Church, New London, during his episcopate.] 


Scovit, James (1733-1808), of Waterbury, 1759-1788. [Kingston, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, 1788-1808.] 


SHELTON, Philo (1754-1825), of Fairfield, 1785-1825. [Ordained by Bishop Sea- 
bury: deacon, August 3, 1785; priest, September 16, 1785.] 
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Tyter, John (1734-1823), of Norwich, 1769-1823. [54 years in one rectorship.] 


Van Dyke, Henry (1740-1804), of Milford and West Haven, 1785-1787. [Ordained 
by Bishop Seabury: deacon, August 3, 1785; priest, September 16, 1785.] 


SOURCES: Bearnstey, E. E., History of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut 
(2 vols. Boston, 1883). 


Connecticut, Diocese or, Journals of . . . 1865, 1866. [Has biographical sketches 
of some 75 Connecticut clergy.] 


Dexter, F. M., Yale Graduates, 1701-1815 (6 vols. New York, 1885-1912). [This 
excellent work has biographies of Andrews, Baldwin, Bostwick, Clarke, Dib- 
Jarvis, Leaming, Mansfield, Newton, Seabury, Scovil, Shelton, 

' Tyler. 


Dictionary of American Biography (22 vols. New York, 1944). [Has biographies 
of Bowden, Jarvis, Leaming, Mansfield, and Seabury.] 


HistoricaL MaAGAzINE, “Minutes of the Convention of the Clergy of Connecticut, 
1785,” Vol. III (1934), 59-64. 


Seapury, SAMUEL, “Registry of Ordinations,” in HistoricaL MAGAZINE, Vol. 
XIII (1944), 48-68. 


Spracue, Witt1aM B., Annals of the American Episcopal Pulpit (New York, 
1859). [This is Volume V of Annals of the American Pulpit.] 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Bass, Edward (1726-1803), rector of St. Paul’s Church, Newburyport, 1752- 
1803. [First bishop of Massachusetts, 1797-1803, but he retained the rectorship 
of the above parish.] 


Fisuer, Nathaniel (1742-1812), rector of St. Peter’s Church, Salem, 1782-1812. 


Lewis, Stephen C., rector of Christ Church (the Old North Church, of Paul 
Revere fame), Boston, 1778-1785. 


Parker, Samuel (1744-1804), rector of Trinity Church, Boston, 1779-1804. [Second 
but for less than three months, September 14-Decem- 
r 6, 


Wuee er, William Willard (1734-1810), rector of the united Churches of Scituate, 
Marshfield, Braintree, and Bridgewater, 1783-1810. 

SOURCES: Batcnerper, Carvin R., History of the Eastern Diocese (2 vols. 
Claremont, N. H., 1876.) 


MassacHusetts, Diocese or, “Minutes of the First Conventions of the Diocese of 
Massachusetts, 1784-1790,” in HistortcaL Macazine, Vol. IX (1940), 154-166. 


SpracuE, WM. B., Annals of the American Episcopal Pulpit (New York, 1859). 
[Contains biographies of Bass, Fisher, Parker, and Wheeler.] 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Cosstt, Ranna (died, 1815), of Claremont, 1773-1785. [Although, because he was 
a loyalist, Cossit was restricted to Claremont, he held services throughout 
the war, and his congregation increased from 26 to 42 families. First S. P. G. 
missionary in Cape Breton, Nova Scotia: Sydney, 1785-1805; Yarmouth, 1806- 
1815. Cossit was succeeded in New Hampshire by John Cosens Ogden (died, 
1800), at Portsmouth, 1786-1793, and vicinity.] 


SOURCE: BatcuHe oer, C. R., op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 133-312. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Bapcer, Moses (1743-1792), of Trinity Church, Newport, 1784-1786. [Rector, St. 
John’s Church, Providence, 1786-1792.] 


Graves, John (died, Nov. 14, 1785), of Providence, Warwick, and Bristol. 


Ottver, Thomas Fitch (died, Jan. 25, 1797, aged 48), rector of St. John’s Church, 
Providence, 1785-1786. [Oliver (Harvard, 1775) was a lay reader in St. 
John’s, 1777-1785, and was ordained by Bishop Seabury: deacon, August 7, 
1785; priest, September 16, 1785. St. Michael’s Church, Marblehead, Mass., 
1786-1791 ; Johnstown and Fort Hunter, N. Y., 1791-1795; rector, St. Thomas’ 
: Church, Baltimore, 1795-1797.] 


SOURCES: BatcuHewper, C. R., op. cit., Vol. II, 207-339; Spracue, W. B., 
3 op. cit., 383-384; Upprxe, Witxins, A History of the Episcopal Church in 
i Narragansett, Rhode Island, including a History of other Episcopal Churches 
: in the State, 2nd edition, edited by Daniel Goodwin (3 vols. Boston, 1907). 


VERMONT 
Nicuots, James (1748-1829), reetor of St. James’ Church, Arlington, 1784-1788. 


SOURCES: Dexter, F. B., Yale Graduates, Vol. III, 425-427; BatcHetper, C. R., 
Mawnser, G. B., Bamey, A. H., Documentary History of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the Diocese of Vermont (New York, 1870); Perry, W. S., 
tose! —— Episcopal Church, 1587-1883 (2 vols. Boston, 1885), 

ol. II, 


THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
Compiled by WALTER H. STowE 
NEW YORK 
INTRODUCTION 


During the colonial era, the Anglican Church was established in the four 
lower counties only of New York. The chief support of the Church in that province 
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came from the S. P. G., which, between 1702 and 1785, partially supported 58 
missionaries in 23 central stations. 

The first constitution of New York State, adopted April 20, 1777, provided 
in Article XXXV for the abrogation of all laws granting special privileges to 
any particular body of Christians. This constitution did not actually have effect 
in New York City until after the British evacuation, November 23, 1783. [Drx, 
Morgan, History of the Parish of Trinity Church in the City of New York, I, 415; 
TE 

There was no interference with church property, but an attempt was made in 
the legislature to confiscate that of Trinity Church. Fortunately, this was defeated, 
as Trinity was to be the principal source of income for the expansion of the Church 
upstate as well as in New York City. 

The diocese of New York was organized in 1785, and its first bishop, Dr. 
Samuel Provoost, was consecrated February 4, 1787, in London. 


Beacu, Abraham (1740-1828), assistant minister, Trinity Church, New York, 
1784-1811; assistant rector, 1811-1813. 


Boomer, Joshua (c. 1735-1790), rector of Grace Church, Jamaica, St. James’ 
Church, Newtown, and St. George’s, Flushing—all on Long Island, 1769-1790. 


Moore, Benjamin (1748-1816), assistant minister, Trinity Church, New York 
City, 1784-1800. [Rector, Trinity Church, 1800-1816; assistant bishop of New 
York, 1801-1815; second bishop, 1815-1816.] 


Moore, Thomas Lambert (died, 1799), rector of St. George’s Church, Hempstead, 
L. L., 1782-1799. [One of the last of the American clergy to be ordained 
in England: deacon, Sept. 24, 1781; priest, Feb. 24, 1782.] 


Provoost, Samuel (1742-1815), rector of Trinity Church, New York, 1784-1800. 
hae _— of New York, 1787-1815, but inactive after 1801, when he re- 
signed. 


Row.anpb, John Hamilton (1746-1795), rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Staten 
Island, 1784-1787. [Also, for part of the same period, rector of St. Peter’s 
Church, Perth Amboy, New Jersey.] 


SOURCES: Dictionary of American Biography (for Benj. Moore and Provoost) ; 
Dix, Morgan, History of the Parish of Trinity Church in the City of New 
York (4 vols. New York, 1901), Vol. II; Jones, W. Northey, History of 
St. Peter’s Church in Perth Amboy, N. J. (1924); Journals of the Conven- 
tions of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of New York 1785- 
1819 (Reprint, New York, 1844); Spracue, op. cit. (for Beach, Bloomer, 
Benj. Moore, and Provoost) ; THomas, M. H., Columbia University: Officers 
and Alumni, 1754-1857 (New York, 1936). 


NEW JERSEY 


INTRODUCTION 


“The Concessions and Agreements of the Lords Proprietors,” brought from 
England in 1665 by Philip Carteret, first English governor, and which may be 
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termed New Jersey’s first constitution, “contained a particularly emphatic guaran- 
tee of religious liberty.” [New Jersey, A Guide to its Present and Past, compiled 
and written by the Federal Writers’ Project of the W. P. A. (New York, 1939), 
p. 37.] No church was ever established in New Jersey. 

The province of East (i. e., North) Jersey was largely settled by Dutch 
and New England Puritans; West (i. e., South) Jersey, by Quakers. In 1702, 
it became a united crown colony under the royal governor of New York. In 1702, 
it had an estimated population of 15,000; at the outbreak of the Revolution, 138,000. 

The Episcopal Church in New Jersey owes its beginnings, under God, to the 
S. P. G., which, between 1702 and 1784, sent and partially supported 44 mis- 
sionaries in 27 central stations. There was no self-supporting parish in the entire 
province. 

The diocese of New Jersey was organized in 1785, but its first bishop, Dr. 
John Croes, was not consecrated until thirty years later—November 19, 1815. 


Ayres, William (died, c. 1817), of Spotswood and Freehold, 1768-1798. 


CHANDLER, Thomas Bradbury (1726-1790), rector of St. John’s Church, Elizabeth- 
town (now Elizabeth), 1751-1790. [He returned to his parish in 1785 after 
a ten years’ absence in England.] 


— William (1743-1795), of Amwell, etc., 1768-1788; St. Michael’s, Trenton, 
1788-1795. 


Ocpen, Uzal (1744-1822), Trinity Church, Newark. [In 1785, he was officiating in 
three places alternately: Newark, Elizabethtown, and Trinity Church, New 
York (the last named for 17 Sundays each year).] 


Rog, Samuel (died, Feb. 8, 1791, aged 35), of St. Mary’s Church, Burlington: 

lay reader, Oct. 18, 1784-Sept. 16, 1785 [ordained by Bishop Seabury: deacon, 
Sept. 16, 1785; priest, Sept. 18, 1785]; rector of St. Mary’s, 1785-1786; Dover, 
Delaware, 1786-1791. [Roe had been a Methodist before ordination.] 


Spraccs, Samuel (died, Sept. 7, 1794, aged 47), of St. Andrew’s Church, Mount 
Holly, 1785-1790, and also of St. Mary’s, Burlington, 1786-1790. [Ordained 
by Bishop Seabury: deacon, Sept. 16, 1785; priest, Sept. 18, 1785.] Rector, 
St. John’s, Elizabethtown, 1791-1794, where he died. [Spraggs had been a 
Methodist before ordination. ] 


Nore: JoHN Hamitton Row.anp (1746-1795) was rector of St. Peter’s, Perth 
Amboy, 1784-1787, but is counted under New York, q. v., because he was 
also rector of St. Andrew’s, Staten Island, at the same time. 


SOURCES: Crarx, Samuet A., History of St. John’s Church, Elizabeth Town, 
N. J. (New York, 1857) ; Dictionary of American Biography (for Ogden) ; 
Hitts, Georce M., History of the Church in Burlington, N. J. (Trenton, 
1885) ; Journals of the Conventions of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the State of New Jersey, 1785-1816 (reprint, New York, 1890) ; McCuttocu, 
Samuet C., “Thomas Bradbury Chandler: Anglican Humanitarian in Colonial 
New Jersey,” in British Humanitarianism (Philadelphia, Church Historical 
Society, 1950), pp. 100-123; Szasury, Samuet, “Registry of Ordinations,” in 
HistoricaL Vol. XIII (1944), 46-48; Hamitton, His- 

tory of St. Michael’s Church, Trenton, N. J. (Princeton, 1926). 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
INTRODUCTION 


In spite of the fact that William White, both as presbyter and bishop, was the 
most influential clergyman of the Episcopal Church during its most critical period, 
and that his primacy, forty-one years, was the longest in its entire existence 
to date, the history of the diocese of Pennsylvania, of which he was the first 
bishop, has never been written. This explains why the compilation of the list 
of clergy in that diocese in 1785—not more than nine at the most—has involved so 
much research. 

In this research I am indebted to Dr. George Fairchild, librarian of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania; to the Rev. John G. Hilton, rector of St. 
John’s Church, Carlisle; to the Rev. George S. McKinley, rector of St. John’s 
Church, Pequea; to the Very Rev. Dr. N. R. H. Moor, dean of Trinity Cathedral, 
Pittsburgh, and to Miss Thelma Dodge, Cathedral secretary; and to Miss Rose 
Demorest, librarian of the Pennsylvania Room, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

Because information about the lesser clergymen in this list is not readily ac- 
cessible, the data concerning them are given more fully than in the cases of An- 
drews, Magaw, and White. 

The Episcopal Church was never established in Pennsylvania. Between 1702 
and 1783, however, the salaries of all its 47 clergy, in 24 central stations, including 
Delaware, but excepting those on the staff of Christ Church and St. Peter’s, Phila- 
delphia (the only self-supporting parish), were in part paid by the S. P. G. 


Anprews, John (April 4, 1746-March 29, 1813), principal of the Episcopal 
Academy, Philadelphia, 1785-1791; vice-provost, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1791-1810; provost, 1810-1812. Andrews had been prominent in or- 
ganizing the diocese of Maryland prior to his removal to Philadelphia. 


[SEE: Dictionary of American Biography, I, 293-294; Spracuz, W. B., 
Annals of the American Episcopal Pulpit (New York, 1859), pp. 246-251.] 


BLAcKWELL, Robert (May 6, 1748-February 12, 1831), was the son of Col. Jacob 

Blackwell and great-grandson of Robert Blackwell, for whom “Blackwell’s 
Island” in the East River, New York, is named. College of New Jersey 
(now Princeton), A. B., 1768; King’s College (now Columbia), A. B., 1770; 
College of New Jersey, A. M., 1771; D. D., 1788. 
_ Ordained priest by Dr. Richard Terrick, bishop of London, June 11, 1772; 
licensed for New Jersey, June 11, 1772. S. P. G. missionary in Gloucester 
County (Gloucester, Waterford, and Greenwich), New Jersey, 1772-1777. Dis- 
missed from the Society’s service for joining the Continental army. 

In 1777, he joined Washington’s army at Valley Forge as chaplain and 
surgeon of the First Pennsylvania Brigade. The certification of General An- 
thony Wayne that he had “subscribed the Oath as directed by Congress” is in 
the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 

Assistant minister, Christ Church and St. Peter’s, Philadelphia, 1781- 
1811, at £350 per year. Active in the organization of the Episcopal Church, 
and deputy to the General Convention: 1785, 1786 (both sessions), 1789 
(both sessions), 1795, 1799, 1801, 1804, 1808. Resigned because of ill health 
casi y. Succ in his post ev. Jackson Kemper, later fir is- 
sionary bishop of the Church. 
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[SOURCES: Dorr, Benjamin, Historical Account of Christ Church, Philadelphia 
(New York & Philadelphia, 1841) ; Pascoz, C. F.. Two Hundred Years of the 
S. P. G. (2 vols. London, 1901); archives, Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania.] 


CAMPBELL, John (1752-May 16, 1819, aged 67), was a native of Philadelphia, who 
went to England for orders in 1772, and was ordained about June 11, 1773, 
as he was licensed on that date by the bishop of London for Stratton-Major 

Parish, Virginia. But he remained in England until the war was over, and 

never served that parish. Returned to America following the Treaty of Peace 

(September 3, 1783). 

Rector of the Episcopal churches in York and Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, 
1784-1804. In York, the rectory and the academy were built largely through 
his exertions, for the erection of which he collected money, principally in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Lancaster. 

Rector, St. John’s Church, Carlisle, 1793-1819. Buried in the graveyard 
set out by the Penn brothers in Carlisle. 


[SOURCES: Carlisle's Old Graveyard; Gisson, John, History of York County, 
p. 533; History of Cumberland and Adams Counties (Chicago, 1886), p. 212; 
Journals of General Convention, Perry’s reprints (3 vols. Claremont, N. H., 

1874) ; Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, vol. 28, pp. 67-68; 

Stowe, W. H. (ed.), Life and Letters of Bishop William White (Philadelphia, 

1937), p. 82; Winc, Conway P. (ed.), History of Cumberland County (1879).] 


Currie, William (1698-1803, aged 105), was born and educated in Glasgow, Scot- 
: land, and was a nonconformist minister before taking orders in the Anglican 
: Church. He received the king’s bounty, October 7, 1736, and presumably 

4 received Anglican orders about that time. 
: S. P. G. missionary to the Welsh in Pennsylvania: St. David’s, Radnor, 
: 1736-1776; St. James’, Lower Providence, 1736-1776; Bangor Church, Caernar- 
von, 1739-1743; St. Thomas’, Whitemarsh, 1742-1743; St. Peter’s in the Great 

Valley, 1751-1776. 

When the diocese of Pennsylvania was organized in 1784, Mr. Currie 
f : was 86 years old, and Dr. White reported at that time that his “Age & In- 
firmities prevent his officiating.”” Nevertheless, the calls for the meeting of May 
24th, 1784, “addressed to y® Churches formerly included in y® Mission of 
i apnea were “enclosed under Cover to y® revd W. Currie their former 
‘astor.” 


[SOURCES: Furuey, & Corr, History of Chester County, p. 509; Pascog, C. F., 
op. cit., II, 851; Perry, W. S., History of the American Episcopal Church, 
II, 23; Stowe, W. H. (ed.), op. cit., p. 82.] 


Hutcurins, Joseph (1747-April 29, 1833, aged 86), was a native of Barbados, West 
Indies, the son of Henry Hutchins, but was educated at the College of Phila- 
delphia (now the University of Pennsylvania) : entered May 3, 1762; A. M., 
gratiae causa, 1767; D. D., 1790. 

Ordained in England, probably in 1771, his license for Barbados from 
the bishop of London being dated June 13, 1771, and there he probably served 
during the war. 

Rector, St. James’ Church, Lancaster, 1783-1788; professor of English 
language and belles lettres, Franklin College (now Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege), 1787-1788. 

After 1788, he returned to Barbados, and again returned to Philadelphia, 
where he conducted a school and where he died. Member, American Philo- 

sophical Society, 1768, and author of An Abstract of the First Principles of 

English Grammar, which went through three editions. 
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{SOURCES: Kuetn, H. M. J., and Der, W. F., History of St. James Church, 
1744-1944 (Lancaster, Pa., 1944) ; Srowe, W. H. (ed.), op. cit., pp. 22n, 82; 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Biographical Catalogue of the 
Matriculates of the College, p. 12.] 


Inuinc, Fraugott Frederick (1729-July 11, 1800, aged 71), was licensed by the 
bishop of London, August 24, 1772, and assigned to Juniata, Pennsylvania. He 
was probably ordained about that time or earlier. 

The Rev. Dr. William Smith, in a letter to the bishop of London, October 
13, 1773, states: 


“Mr Illing whom your Lordship sent out, is as Dt [Richard] 
Peters [then rector of Christ Church, Philadelphia] represents 
him a worthy man.” [W. S. Perry, Historical Collections of the 
American Church: Pennsylvania, p. 461.] 


Rector, St. John’s, Piquea, 1784-1788. Buried in the Bangor Churchyard. 


{SOURCES: I..1ne, F. F., Register of Marriages and Baptisms (Harrisburg, 
1891) ; Perry, W. S., supra; Perry, W. S., History of the American Episcopal 
Church, Il, 24; Ross, R. Chester, History of St. John’s Church, Pequea.] 


Macaw, Samuel (1735-December 1, 1812), was born in Cumberland County, Penn- 
sylvania. He was one of the first graduating class of the College of Phila- 
delphia. Ordained in England, 1767. S. P. G. missionary in Delaware, 1767- 
1777, but continued to officiate there after being dismissed by the S. P. G. for 
being a patriot. Rector, St. Paul’s Church, Philadelphia, 1781-1804. 


[SOURCES: Ricutmyer, N. W., The Anglican Church in Delaware (Philadel- 
phia, 1947), pp. 61-65; Spracue, W. B., op. cit., p. 246n.] 


MitcHELL, George, was licensed by the bishop of London, April 6, 1774, to Stepney 
Parish, Maryland, and presumably was ordained about that time or earlier. 
He arrived in Maryland, October 26, 1774, and he performed marriages 
in Washington County, Maryland, 1778-1780. 
In conection with the call to organize the diocese of Pennsylvania in 
1784, Dr. William White’s records of April 6, 1784, state: 


“It appearing that the Revd Mr Illing is y@ minister of 
ye ep!: ch: in Caernarvon & Piquea & that y® revd Mr Mitchell 
had gathered a Congregation at Fort Pitt [Pittsburgh], ye Clergy 
wrote to those Gent" inviting them to y® Meeting together with 
Delegates from their Vestries . . . ” [Perry, W. S., History of 
the American Episcopal Church, II, 24.] 


Nothing further has thus far been discovered about Mitchell. 


[SOURCES: “Clergymen Licensed to the American Colonies by the Bishops of 
London, 1745-1781,” in HistortrcaL MaGazine, XIII (June, 1944), p. 139; 


Perry, W. S., supra; Archives, Pennsylvania Room, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh. 


Waite, William (April 4, 1748-July 17, 1836), rector of Christ Church and St. 
Peter’s, Philadelphia, 1779-1836; first bishop of Pennsylvania, 1787-1836; pre- 


siding bishop of the Episcopal Church, July 28, 1789-October 3, 1789, and 
September 8, 1795-July 17, 1836. 


[SOURCES: Dictionary of American Biography, XX, 121-122; Stowe, W. H. 
(ed.), Life and Letters of Bishop William White (Philadelphia, 1937) .] 
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DELAWARE AND MARYLAND 


Compiled by Netson W. RicutMyer, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, The Divinity School in Philadelphia 


DELAWARE 
INTRODUCTION 


No church was established in Delaware, which in colonial times was the 
“Lower Counties” of the province of Pennsylvania, with the governor of the latter 
as the chief executive, but with a separate legislature beginning in 1704, and a 
separate executive council beginning in 1710. 

The Anglican work in Delaware was supported by the S. P. G., which ac- 
counted it a part of Pennsylvania, until the end of the Revolutionary War. 

The diocese of Delaware was organized in 1786, but it had no bishop of its 
own until October 12, 1841, when Dr. Alfred Lee was consecrated. 


TuHorneE, Sydenham (1748-1793), of Mispillion Mission (Milford). 
Wuarton, Charles Henry (1748-1833), of Immanuel Church, New Castle. 


SOURCE: Ricutmyer, Nelson W., The Anglican Church in Delaware (Phila- 
delphia, Church Historical Society, 1947). 


MARYLAND 


INTRODUCTION 


The Anglican Church was established in Maryland by an act which finally 
became effective in 1702. It was virtually disestablished on November 1, 1776, 
since on that date the salaries of the clergy ceased being paid from taxes. 

There is no one accurate source concerning the Church in Maryland. This 
list has been compiled from my files based upon research in manuscript sources 
in New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. Accessible references to certain 
particular clergymen are noted, where known. The diocese of Maryland was 
organized in 1783. The Journals of that diocese for 1784 and 1786, and their 
lists of clergy, have been used to check those clergymen who were in residence 


there at the time of the convening of the first General Convention, September 27, 
1785. 


Armer, Samuel, professor of Moral Philosophy, Washington College, Chester- 
town, 1783-1792, St. Luke’s, Queen Anne County, 1785-1790. 

Bett, Hamilton, Jr. (1740-1794), of Stepney Parish, Somerset County. 

Bowrr, John (1747-1802), of St. Peter’s, Talbot County. 

Craccett, Thomas John (1743-1816), of St. Paul’s, Prince George County. First 


bishop of Maryland, 1792-1816. [See Utley, Charles B., Life and Times of 
. . « (Chicago, 1913).] 
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Curtinc, Leonard (1725-1794), of All Hallows’, Worcester County. [See Sprague, 
W. B., Annals of the American Episcopal Pulpit (New York, 1859), pp. 


Duncan, William, of William and Mary, Charles County. 
Fercuson, Colin (1751-1806), of St. Paul’s, Kent County. [See Sprague, pp. 342- 
345.] 


Gantt, Edward, M. D. (1741-1837), sustained himself by practicing medicine while 
rector of Queen Anne’s Parish, Prince George County. Dr. Gantt was re- 
peatedly chosen chaplain to the United States Senate after 1800. [See Sprague, 
p. 311.] 

Gantt, Edward, Jr. (1759-1810), of Christ Church, Calvert County. [Gantt and 
Mason Locke Weems (see below) were the first Americans to be ordained 
in England after the Treaty of Peace. The law requiring the oath of allegiance 
to the king was abrogated in August, 1784: deacon, September 5, 1784, by the 
bishop of Chester; priest, a week later, by the archbishop of Canterbury.] 

Gates, Thomas (d. 1832), of St. Anne’s, Annapolis. 

Goxtpie, George (1741-1791), of King & Queen Parish, St. Mary’s County. 

Gorpon, John (1720-1790), of St. Michael’s, Talbot County. 

Hanna, William (1737-1785), of Westminster Parish, Anne Arundel County. 

Harrison, Walter (cl748-cl798), of Durham, Charles County. 


HicGINBOTHAM, Ralph (d. 1813), master in King William’s School (St. John’s 
College), and of St. Anne’s, Anne Arundel County. 


Keene, Samuel (1734-1810), of Dorchester, Dorchester County. [See Sprague, 
op. cit., p. 311.] 


MESSENGER, Joseph (d. 1810), of William & Mary’s, St. Mary’s County. 
Reap, Thomas (18 Mar., 1748-1838), of Prince George’s, Montgomery County. 
SeBasTIAN, Benjamin (1739-1832), of Christ Church, Calvert County. 


Stoan, Samuel, listed as without parish connections in Journals of both 1784 and 
1786. Had an academy in Coventry, Somerset County. 


Situ, William (1727-1803), of St. Paul’s and Chester, Kent County. [See Dic- 


tionary of American Biography, XVII, 353-357; Sprague, op. cit., 158-163; 


> eal A. F., William Smith: Educator and Churchman (Philadelphia, 


SmirH, William (1752-1821), of Stepney, Somerset. [See Dictionary of American 
Biography, XVII, 358-359; Sprague, 345-349.] 


STEPHEN, John (1741-1786), of All Faith’s, St. Mary’s County. 


Stewart, John, listed without parish in diocesan Journals of 1784 and 1786. No 
other notice of him. 


Tomson, William (1735-1785 or 1786), of St. Stephen’s, Cecil County. 
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TincLey, Samuel (c1745-1800), of Coventry, Somerset, where he had an academy. 
{See Rightmyer, N. W., Anglican Church in Delaware (Philadelphia, 1947), 
pp. 89-91, 95, 132, 169-171.] 


Wa ker, Francis, of Shrewsbury, Kent County. 
Weems, Mason Locke (1759-1825), of All Hallows’, Anne Arundel County. [See 


Dictionary of American Biography, XIX, 604-605; see also, Wallace, Jerry, 
A Parson at Large (published by the author), Springfield, Ill., 1934).] 


West, William (1737-1791), of St. Paul’s, Baltimore. [See Sprague, pp. 208-211.] 


Witmer, James Jones (1749-1814), of St. George’s, Harford County. [See Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, XX, 313-314.] 


THE SOUTH 
VIRGINIA 


: Compiled by G. MacLaren Brypon, Historiographer of the Diocese of 
' Virginia, and Senior Associate Editor of 
HisToricaAL MAGAZINE 


INTRODUCTION 


The list of clergymen below, fifty-six in number, comprises those who were resi- 
; dent in Virginia at the time of the organization of the diocese of Virginia in 
May, 1785. 

: The act disestablishing the Episcopal Church in Virginia was adopted in De- 
; cember, 1784, and in 1802 the act for seizing the glebes (i. e., the houses and lands 
H owned by the parish churches for the use of the clergy) was passed. This latter 
} seizure was not done in any other state, and the Supreme Court of the United 
States disallowed the action in Alexandria, Virginia, which was in 1802 a part of 
the District of Columbia. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Bryvon. G. MacLaren Brydon, “Clergy of the Established Church of Virginia in the 
; Revolutionary Period,” in the four issues of the Virginia Magazine of History 
| : and Biography, Vol. XLI. 


D. A. B. Dictionary of American Biography (22 vols.). 


Goopwin. E. L. Goodwin, “A List of the Colonial Clergy in Virginia from 1607 
to —. = The Colonial Church in Virginia (Milwaukee and London, 1927), 
pp. 


Herrman. Heitman, Register of Officers of the Continental Army. 


K. B. King’s Bounty. 


MEADE. Wm. Meade, Old Churches, Ministers, and Families of Virginia (2 vols.). 
[Originally published in 1857. Later editions, since 1910, with Wise’s Digested 


Index (1910), pp. 114, as an appendix to Vol II, are more valuable for ready 
reference. ] 
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THE VIRGINIA CLERGY AS OF MAY, 1785 


Anprews, Robert: a native of Pennsylvania, graduate of the College of Phila- 
delphia. Ordained, and licensed for Virginia, Dec. 26, 1772; K. B., Virginia, 
Jan. 19, 1773. Professor of moral philosophy in William and Mary College, 
and later professor of mathematics after religious subjects were removed from 
the college under the Commonwealth. Chaplain, Second Virginia Regiment 
in Continental Army, 1777. Private secretary to Governor and Major-General 
of militia, Thomas Nelson, during the Yorktown campaign, 1781. Minister* of 
York-Hampton Parish, York County, 1784-85. Gave up the ministry, c. 1786 
because of desperate financial situation throughout Virginia. Elected lay dele- 
gate from Bruton Parish, Williamsburg, to diocesan conventions, and was lay 
deputy from Virginia to the meetings of the General Convention, 1789, ’92, 
95 and "98. Died, 1804. [Goodwin; Brydon; Heitman; Calendar, Virginia 
State Papers, III; Tyler, History and Work of William and Mary Col- 
lege.] 


Batmalin, Alexander: born in Scotland, 1740. Ordained, and licensed for Virginia, 
October 11, 1772. K. B., Va., October 20, 1772. Curate of Augusta Parish, 
Augusta County, 1773-77. Elected a member of Committee of Safety of Au- 
gusta County. Chaplain, 13th Virginia Regiment, Continental Army, Feb. 20, 
1777. Brigade Chaplain, Gen. Muhlenburg’s Brigade, May 22, 1778, to June, 
1780. Served as chaplain for six years until 1783. Became minister of Frederick 
Parish, Frederick County, in 1785, and held that charge until his death about 
1820. [Goodwin; Brydon; Heitman; Meade; Colonial Vestry Book of Augusta 
Parish; War Records, Virginia State Library. ] 


Barret, Robert: a native of Virginia. K. B., Va., Dec. 5, 1737. Master of the 
Indian School, William and Mary College, 1737. Became minister of St. 
Martin’s Parish, Hanover County, as early as 1738 or 1739, and held that 
charge until 1787, and perhaps later. [Goodwin; Brydon; Meade.] 


BiaGrove, Benjamin: son of John, of Oxford. Matriculated Oxford University, 
1764. Licensed for Virginia, March 5, 1772. K. B., Va., March 10, 1772. 
Minister of Southwark Parish, Surry County, 1773-76, and perhaps later. 
Member of County Committee of Safety for Sursy County. Chaplain to the 
General Assembly in 1783. “Ordinary to the public jail” in 1784. Minister of 
Martin’s Brandon Parish, Prince George County, 1785-87; minister of West- 
over Parish, 1787; minister of St. Peter’s Parish, New Kent County, 1789. 
Preached before General Washington and the Society of the Cincinnati, July 
4, 1790. Died in September, 1791, and was buried in St. John’s Churchyard, 
Richmond, with Masonic honors. [Goodwin; Brydon; Meade.] 


Bianp, William: a native of Virginia; student at William and Mary College, 
1758-63. Ordained and licensed for Virginia, June 24, 1767; K. B., Va., July 
15, 1767. Minister of James City Parish, James City County, from shortly 
after his ordination until 1777. Chaplain, First Virginia Regiment [State 
Militia], 1776, and perhaps later. Minister of Warwick Parish, Warwick 
County, 1785. Minister of Elizabeth City Parish, Elizabeth City County, 1786. 
Claimed to be minister of St. Paul’s Church, Norfolk, in 1790, but his claim 
was disallowed by the diocesan convention. Intemperate in later years, and 
was deposed from the ministry by Bishop Madison in 1794. [Goodwin; Brydon; 
Meade; Tyler, Cradle of the Republic; War Records, State of Virginia; Auto- 
graph letters in J. P. Morgan Collection, N. Y.] 


*Under the Canons of the Diocese of Virginia adopted in 1785 the use of the 
term “rector” was not permitted; the incumbent of a parish was canonically called 
its minister. That word is so used throughout this list. 
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BRACKEN, John: ordained and licensed for Virginia, July 6, 1772. K. B., Va., 
July 28, 1772. Minister of Bruton Parish, Williamsburg, 1773-1818. Master of 
the Grammar School, William and Mary College, 1775-79. President, and 
professor of moral philosophy in the college, 1812-14. Secretary of diocesan 
convention, 1786, 1789; deputy to the General Convention, 1789 and 1799. 
Elected bishop of Virginia in 1812, but declined. Died July 15, 1818. [Good- 
win; Brydon; Tyler, William & Mary College. See also HistorIcaL MaGa- 
ZINE, X: 354-89.] 


BrRUNSKILL, John: son of Richard of Upmanhall, Westmoreland, England. B. A. 
Pembroke College, Cambridge University, 1741/2. Probably minister of Cum- 
berland Parish, Lunenburg County, in 1748. Minister of Raleigh Parish, 
Amelia County, 1754-76. His congregation deserted him on account of his 
loyalist sentiments, but he continued to live on the glebe of the parish. He 
resumed the charge of the parish at the close of the Revolution, and held the 
charge until his death in 1804. [Goodwin; Brydon.] 


Bucuan, Robert: Licensed for Virginia, March 16, 1772; K. B., Va., March 20, 
1772. Minister of Amherst Parish in Nelson County, 1780; minister of Over- 
wharton Parish, Stafford County, 1785-1804. [Goodwin; Brydon.] 


BucHANAN, John: born in Scotland in 1743. Ordained, and licensed for Virginia, 
August 13, 1775. K. B., Va., Sept. 5, 1775. Minister of Lexington Parish in 
Amherst County, in 1780. Assistant minister of Henrico Parish, 1785. Minis- 
ter of Henrico Parish, Henrico County, 1785 until his death in 1822. [Good- 
win; Brydon; Meade; the book, The Two Parsons, by Mumford, is a biographi- 
cal account of Dr. Buchanan and his friend and fellow-minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Richmond, Rev. John D. Blair.] 


Burcess, Henry John: born in Virginia, in 1744, the son of Rev. Thomas Burgess. 
K. B., North Carolina, Nov. 11, 1768. Missionary of the S. P. G., stationed 
in St. Mary’s Parish, Edgecomb County, N. C., 1769-70. Minister of Newport 
Parish, Isle of Wight County, Virginia, 1770-76 and later. Member of Isle of 
Wight County Committee of Safety in 1775. Minister in Southampton County 
for a time during the Revolution and taught school. Minister of Suffolk 
Parish, Nansemond County, in 1778. Was captured by British forces in 1779 
and imprisoned. Minister of Southwark Parish, Surry County, in 1785 and 
later. Minister of Nottoway Parish in Southampton County in 1795. Died in 
1797. [Goodwin; Brydon; Meade.] 


Cameron, John: born in Scotland; graduate, King’s College, Aberdeen; ordained, 
1770. Probably minister of Cornwall Parish, Charlotte County, 1770-73. 
Minister, St. James Parish, Mecklenburg County, 1774-1784; minister of Bristol 
Parish, Dinwiddie County, 1784-93; minister of Nottoway Parish, Nottoway 
County, 1793-95; minister of Cumberland Parish, Lunenburg County, 1795 


until his death in 1815. [Goodwin; Brydon; Meade; Cumberland Parish, 
by Landon C. Bell.] 


Carter, Jesse: licensed for Virginia, October 21, 1772. K. B., Va., Nov. 3, 1772. 
Minister of Drysdale Parish, King and Queen and Caroline Counties, 1778 to 
1804. [Goodwin; Brydon.] 


Cray, Charles: born in Virginia about 1744. Ordained, and licensed for Virginia, 
June 7, 1769. K. B., Va., June 8, 1769. Minister of St. Anne’s Parish, Albe- 
marle County, 1769-1785; minister of Manchester Parish, Chesterfield County, 
1785-86. Withdrew from pastoral work, and lived in Bedford County until 
his death in 1824. Delegate from Bedford County to the Virginia Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1788, at which Virginia voted to accept the proposed 
Constitution of the United States. [Goodwin; Brydon; Meade.] 
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Craic, James, of Lunenburg: licensed for Virginia, Sept. 30, 1758. K. B., Vir- 
ginia, Oct. 11, 1758. Minister of Cumberland Parish, Lunenburg County, from 
1759 until his death in 1795. Owned and operated a mill which was engaged 
in furnishing flour to the Continental Army. Was captured and imprisoned by 
Col. Tarleton in a raid into Lunenburg County, and required to give parole 
not to take up arms or commit any act against the success of the British 
arms. A petition signed by nearly a hundred citizens was sent to Major- 
General Nelson of the Virginia forces, asking that effort be made to have 
Parson Craig exchanged for a captured British officer, because of his value 
to the American cause. [Goodwin; Brydon; Meade; Bell, The Old Free State.) 


Craic, James, of Fauquier: son of Philip, of London; B. A. Christ Church College, 
Oxford, 1746. Licensed for Virginia, March 31, 1755. K. B., Va., April 4, 
1755. Minister of Hamilton Parish, Fauquier County, from 1758, and perhaps 
before, until 1799. [Goodwin; Brydon; Meade.] 


Currte, David, of Edinburgh: Ordained for Virginia in 1740 or 1742. Minister 
of Christ Church Parish and St. Mary’s White Chapel Church Parish, both 
in Lancaster County, for fifty years, and died in 1791 or 1792. [Goodwin; 
Brydon; Meade.] 


Davenport, Joseph: born in Williamsburg, educated at William and Mary Col- 
lege; licensed for Virginia, October 12, 1755; K. B., Va. Oct. 23, 1755. 
Minister of Charles Parish, York County, from 1757 until 1787, and perhaps 
later. [Goodwin; Brydon; Meade; Bell, Vestry Book of Charles Parish.] 


Davies, Price: born 1732, son of Rev. Edward Davies, of Moughtrey, County Mont- 
gomery, England. B. A., Christ Church College, Oxford, 1754. Minister of 
Blissland Parish, New Kent and James City Counties, from 1763 until 1792. 
[Goodwin; Brydon; Meade.] 


Davis, Thomas: from Charles City County. Usher, William and Mary College, 
1768. Ordained, 1773; licensed for Virginia, September 21, 1773; K. B., Va., 
Oct. 13, 1773. Minister of Elizabeth River Parish, Norfolk County, 1773-76, 
circa. Chaplain, First Continental Dragoons, from Dec. 10, 1776, to ....; chap- 
lain, Fourth Virginia Regiment. Captured by British forces in 1779. Minister 
St. Stephen’s Parish, Northumberland County, 1779-1792; minister of Fair- 
fax Parish, Fairfax County, 1792 to 1806. He officiated at the funeral of 
General George Washington in 1799. Minister again of Elizabeth River Parish, 
1806-08. Minister of Hungars Parish, Northampton County, from 1808 until 
his death a few years later. [Goodwin; Brydon; Meade; Heitman.] 


Dicx, Archibald: ordained, and licensed for Virginia, March 26, 1762. K. B., Va. 
March 26, 1762. Mentioned in Drysdale Parish, Caroline and King and Queen 
Counties, in 1764. Minister of St. Margaret’s Parish, Caroline County, 1773 
until 1799, and perhaps after. [Goodwin; Brydon; Meade.] 


Emmerson, Arthur: born in Virginia, probably son of Rev. Arthur Emmerson, 
Sr., minister of Accomac Parish in 1754. Student, William and Mary College, 
1758. Licensed for Virginia, Sept. 29, 1768. K. B., Va., Nov. 11, 1768. Minister 
of Meherrin Parish, Brunswick (now Greeneville) County, 1773-76, circa; 
minister of Suffolk Parish, Nansemond County, in 1785 and before; minister 
of Portsmouth Parish, Norfolk County, 1785 to 1801, and perhaps later. 
Represented Suffolk Parish in the diocesan convention of 1785. [Goodwin; 
Brydon; Meade.] 
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FonTAINE, James Maury: born in Virginia, son of Rev. Francis Fontaine of York- 
Hampton Parish, York County. Student at William and Mary College. Ordained 
in 1762, and licensed for Virginia, October 10, 1763. K. B., Va., Dec. 8, 1763. 
Minister of Petsworth Parish, Gloucester County, 1762-64; minister of Ware 
Parish, Gloucester County, from 1764 until his death in 1795. [Goodwin; 
Brydon; Meade.] 


G1pBernE, Isaac William: licensed for Virginia in 1758, and came to Virginia in 
1759. Received K. B., Va., Feb. 12, 1765. Minister of Hanover Parish in 
King George County, in 1761 and before; minister of Lunenburg Parish in 
Richmond County from 1762 until 1795 and after. Member and moderator 
of Richmond County Committee of Safety in 1774. [Goodwin; Brydon; 
Meade. ] 


Grayson, Spence: born in Virginia in 1734. Licensed for Virginia, May 29, 1771. 
K. B., Va., June 26, 1771. Minister of Cameron Parish, Loudoun County, 
1773-76, circa. Chaplain of Grayson’s Additional Regiment, from May, 1777, 
to April 22, 1779. Returned to Cameron Parish, 1779. Minister of Dettingen 
Parish, Prince William County from 1784 until his death in 1798. [Goodwin; 
Brydon; Meade; Heitman.] 


GrirFitu, David: born in New York, 1742. K. B., New Jersey, September 3, 1770. 
Studied medicine in England and served as surgeon in British forces in Portu- 
gal, and in America, befcre his ordination to the ministry. Missionary of the 
S. P. G., appointed to Gloucester and Waterford, New Jersey, in 1770. Minis- 
ter of Shelburne Parish, Loudoun County, Virginia, 1771-1776. Surgeon and 
chaplain, Third Virginia Regiment of the Continental Army, 1776 to 1779. 
Minister of Fairfax Parish, Fairfax County, from 1780 until his death in 1789. 
Was elected first bishop of Virginia in 1786, but resigned his election and 
died in 1789. Deputy to the first General Convention in 1785 and president 
in the session of 1786. [Goodwin; Brydon; Meade; D. A. B.; Sprague, 
Annals of the American Episcopal Pulpit; Historica Macazine, IX: 194- 
230; Heitman; Virginia Revolutionary Records.] 


Gurtey, George: K. B., Va., Oct. 4, 1764. Minister of St. Luke’s Parish, South- 
ampton County, from 1771 and before, until 1792 and perhaps later. [Good- 
win; Brydon; Meade.] 


Hott, John White: licensed for Virginia, June 11, 1776. K. B., Va., June 21, 1776. 
Minister of Russell Parish, Bedford County, from 1777 until 1787, and perhaps 
later. [Goodwin; Brydon; Early, Campbell Chronicles.] 


Hopxtnson, Thomas: K. B., Pennsylvania, October 3, 1773. Minister of Kingston 


Parish, Mathews County, Virginia, 1784-86. [Goodwin; Kingston Parish Ves- 
try Book.] 


Husarp, William: born in Virginia; student, William and Mary College, 1759-62. 
Ordained, and licensed for Virginia, April 23, 1766. K. B., Va., May 1, 1766. 
Minister of Warwick Parish, Warwick County, 1773-76, circa. Minister of 


Newport Parish, Isle of Wight County, after the Revolution, until his death in 
1802 [Goodwin; Brydon; Meade.] 


Jarratt, Devereux: born in New Kent County, Virginia, in 1733. Ordained Dec. 
25, 1762. Licensed for Virginia, Dec. 28, 1762. K. B., Jan. 26, 1763. Minister 
of Bath Parish, Dinwiddie County, from 1763 until his death in 1801. Most 
noted of the earlier Virginia Evangelicals, and a sympathetic leader at first 
in the Methodist movement, but bitterly opposed to their schism. [Goodwin; 
Brydon; Meade; D. A. B.; HistortcaL MAGAZINE, V, 47-64; autobiography, 
Life of Devereux Jarratt; Bennett, History of Methodism in Virginia.] 
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Jones, Edward: born in Virginia. Student, William and Mary College, 1767. 
Licensed for North Carolina, May 29, 1767. Missionary of the S. P. G., 
stationed at St. Stephen’s, Johnston County, North Carolina, 1769-70. Minister 
of St. Mark’s Parish, Culpeper County, Virginia, 1773-77; minister of North 
Farnham Parish, Richmond County, 1785, and perhaps before, until 1787. 
He was presented for ecclesiastical trial in 1786, and the case was pre- 
sented to the diocesan convention in 1787. The action taken by the con- 
vention is not recorded, and it is not known if he left his parish in con- 
sequence of the trial. He seems to have become the minister of Hardy Parish 
in Hardy County (now in West Virginia), and remained until his death in 
1795. [Goodwin; Brydon; Meade; Will-Book of Hardy County Court, which 
includes the year 1795.] 


Kenner, Rodham, Jr.: son or grandson of Rev. Rodham Kenner of Virginia, ob. 
1734. Ordained probably in 1772. Licensed for Virginia, September 21, 1772. 
K. B., Va., Oct. 10, 1772. Minister of Hanover Parish, King George County, 
1780 to 1785, and then retired from pastoral work. [Goodwin; Brydon.] 


Kiuc, Samuel: born in Virginia, son of Rev. George Samuel Klug, a Lutheran 
minister in Madison County, Virginia, 1739-64. Usher at William and Mary 
College, 1766. Licensed for Virginia, June 11, 1768. K. B., Va. June 21, 
1768. Minister of Christ Church Parish, Middlesex County, from 1768 until 
his death in 1795. He was chairman of the Middlesex County Committee of 
Safety in 1775. [Goodwin; Brydon; Meade; Cassell and Fink, History of the 
Lutheran Church in Virginia and East Tennessee.] 


Lunpiz, Thomas: licensed for Virginia, December 7, 1767. K. B., Va., Jan. 7, 
1768. Minister of St. Andrew’s Parish, Brunswick County, from 1769 to 
1787, and later. Became a Methodist in his later years. Chairman of the 
Brunswick County Committee of Safety, 1774-5. [Goodwin; Brydon; Meade.] 


LeicH, William: born in Virginia. Student, William and Mary College, 1763-69. 
Studied at Edinburgh University. Ordained, 1772. Licensed for Virginia, 
March 16, 1772. K. B., Va., April 28, 1772. Minister of Manchester Parish, 
Chesterfield County, 1774-75; minister of Dale Parish, Chesterfield County, 
from 1775 until his death in 1786 or 1787. [Goodwin; Brydon; Meade.] 


LeELanp, John, Jr.: son of Rev. John Leland, Sr., of Wicomico Parish, Northumber- 
land County. Student at William and Mary College, in 1772. Ordained in 1775. 
Licensed for Virginia, April 11, 1775. K. B., Va., April 25, 1775. Minister 
of North Farnham Parish, Richmond County, in 1776. Succeeded his father 
as minister of Wicomico Parish, Northumberland County in 1778, and remained 
as minister of that parish until his own death in 1789. [Goodwin; Brydon; 
Northumberland County records.] 


Macrae, Christopher : born in Scotland, educated at Edinburgh University. Licensed 
for Virginia, December 23, 1765. K. B., Va., Jan. 2, 1766. Was minister of 
Southwark Parish, Surry County, 1766-72. Minister of Littleton Parish in 
Cumberland County, from 1773 to 1787 and perhaps a few years later. He was 
attacked by ruffians, bound and severely beaten, on account of his tory sym- 
pathies. A petition was sent to the legislature in 1780 to forbid his preaching, 
but he was defended by Patrick Henry, who presented a counter petition from 
Mr. Macrae’s parishioners, who petitioned that he might continue in his 
parish, because “although prevented by conscientious scruples from taking 
the oath of allegiance to the commonwealth he is a most benevolent man, a 
pattern of piety, and one who wished liberty and happiness to all mankind.” 
He died in 1808. [Goodwin; Brydon; Meade, II: 35-38, 445.] 
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Mapison, James: born in Augusta (later Rockingham) County, Virginia, in 1749, 
and second cousin of James Madison, President of the United States. Student 
at William and Mary College, 1768-72. Professor of natural philosophy and 
mathematics at the College, 1773. Went to England for a year of study and 
for holy orders in 1775. Licensed for Virginia, October 1, 1775. Returned 
to Virginia in 1776, and resumed his chair at the college. Minister of James 
City Parish in James City County, 1777, until his death in 1812. Elected presi- 
dent of the college in 1777 and held that office until his death, 

The students of the College were organized into a company of militia 
and James Madison was commissioned as captain, August 18, 1777. He saw 
active service with his company on various occasions during the Revolution. 
Chaplain of the House of Delegates. He was noted as a scientist, and he and 
Rev. Professor Robert Andrews were appointed by the state governor in 1784 
as astronomers of the joint commission which ran the western part of the 
Mason’s and Dixon’s Line as the dividing line between Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia. Later, he prepared an official map of Virginia by order of the General 
Assembly. 

James Madison was the first bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Virginia, consecrated in England on September 19, 1790, and was one of the 
three bishops of English consecration who brought the full English line to the 
American Episcopal Church. [Goodwin, pp. 127-35, 290-291; Brydon; Meade; 
D. A. B.; Tyler, William and Mary College.] 


Massey, Lee: born in Virginia, 1732. Ordained, and licensed for Virginia, Sep- 
tember 21, 1766. K. B., Va., Oct. 21, 1766. Minister of Truro Parish, Fairfax 
County, from 1767 until after 1801. Member of Fairfax County Committee of 
Safety in 1775. Ceased from active ministry in 1777 on account of impaired 
speech, but continued in technical charge of the parish, and so reported by 
the bishop to the General Convention in 1801. Studied medicine and practiced 
among the poor of the community free of charge. Died in 1814. [Goodwin; 
Brydon; Meade; History of Fairfax Parish.] 


MattHews, John: born in Virginia in 1739. Student, William and Mary College, 
1754. Licensed for Virginia, June 29, 1764. K. B., Va., July 12, 1764. Minis- 
ter of St. Anne’s Parish in Essex County from 1774 to 1787, and most probably 
before and after those dates. [Goodwin; Brydon; Meade, I, 402.] 


Maury, Matthew: born in Virginia, the son of Rev. James Maury, minister of 
Fredericksville Parish in Albemarle County. Student at William and Mary 
College, 1768. Ordained, and licensed for Virginia, August 24, 1769. K. B., 
Va., Sept. 8, 1769. Minister of Fredericksville Parish, succeeding his father, 
from 1770 until his own death in 1808. [Goodwin; Brydon; Meade.] 


McCroskey, Samuel Smith: licensed for Virginia, September 2, 1772. K. B., 
Va., Dec. 16, 1772. Minister of Hungars Parish, Northampton County, 1774 to 
1803. Deputy to General Conventions. Member, and chairman, of the North- 
ampton County Committee of Safety, 1774-76. [Goodwin; Brydon; Meade.] 


Peastey, William: K. B., Newfoundland, March 8, 1742/43. Missionary of the 
S. P. G., stationed at Bona Vista, Newfoundland, 1743; at St. John’s, New- 
foundland, 1744-45. Missionary of the S. P. G.. stationed at St. Helen’s South 
Carolina, 1751-56. Resigned on account of ill-health. Minister of Tillotson 
Parish, Buckingham County, Virginia, from 1773 to 1787. [Goodwin; Brydon; 
Meade: HistoricaAL MaGazine, XX: 219-21.] 


Saunpers, John Hyde: born in Virginia. Student at William and Mary college, 
1762-63, and 1769. Ordained, and licensed for Virginia, September 21, 
K. B., Va., October 10, 1772. Minister of Southam Parish, Cumberland Saat 
from 1773 to 1804 and after. Member of Cumberland County Committee of 
Safety, 1775. [Goodwin; Brydon; Meade.] 
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Sempte, James: licensed for Virginia, September 30, 1760. Minister of St. Peter’s 
Parish, New Kent County, from 1767 to 1789. [Goodwin; Brydon; Meade.] 


Snerp (or SH1eLp), Samuel: born in York County, Virginia. Student at William 
and Mary College, 1769. Medalist. Licensed for Virginia, December 21, 1774. 
K. B., Va., Jan. 18, 1775. Minister of Drysdale Parish, King and Queen and 
Caroline Counties, 1776-79; minister of St. Asaph’s Parish, Caroline County, 
1779-85; minister of York-Hampton Parish, York County, 1786-90; minister 
of Charles Parish in York County, 1791 to 1792 or 1793. Died 1793. He 
was president of the convention of clergy which in June, 1784, petitioned the 
General Assembly of Virginia to release the Established Church from the 
old laws which kept it in subjection. He was the minority nominee for bishop 
in 1786 and 1790. [Goodwin; Brydon; Meade; Bell, Charles Parish.] 


Srmpson, James: minister of Lynnhaven Parish, Princess Anne County, from 
1785 to 1788. This name does not appear upon any list of clergymen serving 
in Virginia prior to the Revolution. The only mention of him appears in the 
vestry book of Lynnhaven Parish, which shows that James Simpson was 
“inducted” into the parish on May 8, 1785, and resigned in May, 1788. This 
statement is given by Bishop Meade, Vol. I, 249. In the same year, he was elected 
principal of the Robert Dixon Free School in that parish, and continued in 
that position until 1791. There is no further record of him in Virginia. [See 
mention of him in the list of post-revolutionary clergy in William and Mary 
quarterly Magazine, 2nd series, IX: 416.] 

Ethan Allen, Maryland Clergy, p. 17, lists a “Simpson,” with no first 
name given, as being in William and Mary Parish, St. Mary’s County, Mary- 
land, in 1785. In 1789, he was in All Faith’s Parish, St. Mary’s County, Mary- 
land. This fits in with the time schedule of the above Virginia data, 1785- 

1788, but there is no certainty of the identification. 

Allen supposed that the Maryland “Simpson” was “Bolton Simpson,” 
who was licensed for South Carolina by the bishop of London, August 26, 
1745 [see Historica, MaGazine, XIII (1944), p. 141], but Pascoe lists no 
“Simpson” at all among the S. P. G. missionaries in South Carolina or 
anywhere else in the American colonies. A final solution must wait on further 
evidence. At any rate, James Simpson was in Virginia in 1785. 


Sxyren, Henry; Skyrinc, William: (This second name is so given in the 1785 

diocesan convention list, incorrectly.) Henry Skyren was born in England, 
1729. Licensed for Virginia, October 10, 1763, after some years’ service in 
England. K. B., Va., Oct. 19, 1763. Minister of St. John’s Parish, King 
William County, 1764 until 1787. Minister of Elizabeth City Parish in Eliza- 


beth City County, from 1787 until his death in 1795. [Goodwin; Brydon; 
Meade.]} 


STEPHENSON, James: ordained, 1768. Licensed for Virginia, September 29, 1768. 

K. B., Va., Oct. 11, 1768. Minister of Camden Parish, 1769-70; minister of 
Berkeley Parish, Spotsylvania County, 1770-80; minister of St. Mark’s Parish, 
Culpeper County, 1780-94; minister of St. George’s Parish, Spotsylvania 
County, from 1794 to 1805. Died, 1809. [Goodwin, Brydon; Meade; Quenzel 
History of St. George’s Church, Fredericksburg.] 


Stuart, William : born in Stafford County, Virginia, the son of the Rev. David 
Stuart, minister of St. Paul’s Parish, Stafford (now King George) County. 
Ordained, and licensed for Virginia, September 26, 1746. K. B., Va., Oct. 8, 
1746. Served as curate and then succeeded his father as minister of St. Paul’s 
Parish in 1749 and held that charge until after 1790, and died in 1796. Elected 


a member of Stafford County Committee of Safety i a 
Brydon; Meade.] y aanvere afety in July, 1774. [Goodwin; 
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Srurcgs, Daniel: licensed for Virginia, November 11, 1771. K. B., Va., Nov. 28, 
1771. Minister of Norborne Parish in Berkeley "County (now in West Vir- 
ginia), from 1771 until latter part of 1785 or 1786. [Goodwin; Brydon; 
Meade, II, 297.] 


Tuompson, James: born in Scotland in 1739. Licensed for Virginia, February 28, 
1769. K. B., Va., March 7, 1769. Minister of Leeds Parish, Fauquier County, 
from i768 until his death in 1812. [Goodwin; Brydon.] 


THORNTON, Thomas: licensed for Maryland, September 22, 1754; K. B., Mary- 
land, October 10, 1754. Curate to Thomas Bacon in St. Peter’s Parish, Talbot 
County, Maryland, 1755-1762. Inducted, May, 1762, into Port Tobacco Parish, 
Charles County, and remained until 1777. [Ethan Allen, Maryland Clergy.] 

Came to Virginia in the later years of the Revolution, and was minister 
of Brunswick Parish, King George and Stafford Counties, from before 1785 
to 1787. Minister of St. George’s Parish, Spotsylvania County, (now the city 
of Fredericksburg), 1788-1791. In 1791, Bishop Madison administered con- 
firmation for the first time in this parish. “Soon after this Mr. Thornton 
left the parish, and died at Dumfries.” Bishop Meade (II, 70) quotes from 
a newspaper of that day a warm tribute to Thornton following his death, 
and states that he died in his 76th year, but does not give the name or date 
of the newspaper. [Goodwin; Brydon; Meade; Quenzel, History of St. George’s 

Church, Fredericksburg.] 


| Vere, William: licensed for Virginia, September 22, 1771. K. B., Va., Oct. 5, 

1771, Minister of Accomack Parish, Accomack County, 1774, et post. Minister 
of Accomack Parish after the Revolution until 1788 or 1789, when he became 
minister of St. George’s Parish, Accomack County, and held that charge until 
1792 or after. [Goodwin; Brydon ; List in William and Mary Quarterly 
Magazine, XIX: 424.] 


Wauceu, Abner: born in Virginia. Student, William and Mary College, 1765-68. 
Ordained, and licensed for Virginia, March 11, 1771. K. B., Va., March 14, 
1771.* Minister of St. Mary’s Parish, Caroline County, from 1773 to 1806. 
Minister of St. George’s Parish for a few months in 1806, and died soon 
afterward. Member of County Committee of Safety of Caroline County, 1776. 
Chaplain of the second Virginia Regiment of Militia, 1775-76, in campaign 
against Lord Dunmore. 


Witson, Francis: licensed for Virginia, August 24, 1772. K. B., Va., Feb. 4, 1773. 
Minister of Washington Parish, Westmoreland County, 1782 to 1787, circa. 
[Goodwin ; Brydon.] 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Compiled by LAwRreNceE F. Lonpon, Historiographer of the Diocese of 
North Carolina 


INTRODUCTION 


Beginning in 1715, the Anglican Church was partially established in North 
Carolina during the colonial period, but its legal support was so inadequate that the 


*Fothergill spells his name “Vaugh,” but Waugh is correct. [Goodwin; Brydon; 
Meade; Virginia Revolutionary Records.] 
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Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (the S. P. G.) sup- 
plemented the salaries of the clergy. Between 1708 and 1783, the latter supported in 
part 33 missionaries and 22 central stations. At the same time, this legal support, 
although partial and inadequate, exasperated the opposition of the dissenters. 

In December, 1776, the Church was disestablished, but the glebes were not 
confiscated. In 1783, the S. P. G. withdrew its aid from its last missionary in 
the state. The combined effect of the two actions upon the Episcopal Church 
was disastrous, since churchmen had not been properly trained in voluntary sup- 
port of the Church, 


On June 7, 1790, the Rev. Dr. Charles Pettigrew wrote Bishop William White 
in Philadelphia: 


“The clergy of this State find it necessary to engage in the business 
of farming for the support of their families, as contribution has ever been 
so precarious a dependence.” [Quoted in J. Blount Cheshire, Jr., Sketches 
in Church History in North Carolina (Wilmington, 1892), p. 186.] 


Three attempts were made—in 1790, 1793, and 1794—to organize a diocese 
in North Carolina. All failed, and the diocese was not organized until 1817, 
a generation after 1785. Its first bishop, John Stark Ravenscroft (1772-1830), was 
not consecrated until May 22, 1823. 

In consequence of the lack of a good history of the Church in North Carolina 
in the eighteenth century and the absence of readily accessible source material, the 
data concerning the clergy resident in North Carolina in 1785, five in number, 
are given more fully than would otherwise be necessary. 


Biount, Nathaniel (died September, 1816), was born in Beaufort County, North 
Carolina. He was ordained in London in St. Paul’s Church in September, 1773, 
and was licensed by the bishop of London for North Carolina on September 
21st of that year. 

He returned to North Carolina and took charge of the churches in Beau- 
fort and Pitt counties. One of his churches was old St. Thomas’, Bath. An- 
other was built by his family and known for years as Parson Blount’s Chapel, 
being located in Beaufort County. 

Blount was a member of the conventions of 1790, 1793 and 1794, which 
attempted to organize a diocese in North Carolina. He continued to serve 
his Church faithfully until his death, and was the last survivor of the colonial 
clergy resident in North Carolina. 


Cupptes, Charles (died c. 1785), was sent to North Carolina by the S. P. G. His 
license from the bishop of London, under the name of “Kupples,” was dated 
June 11, 1766, and he arrived that same year. On January 1, 1767, by appoint- 
ment of Governor William Tryon, he was placed in charge of St. John’s Parish, 
Bute County. Throughout the remainder of the colonial period, he served 
missionary stations in Bute and Granville counties. 

Cupples supported the American cause during the Revolution. In 1779, 
1780, and 1781, he served as chaplain of the North Carolina General Assembly. 


During and after the Revolution, he served the churches in Granville and nearby 
counties. 


Eart, Daniel (died 1790), was licensed by the bishop of London for North Caro- 
lina on September 19, 1756, but according to C. F. Pascoe (Two Hundred 
Years of the S. P. G.), he did not become rector of St. Paul’s, Edenton, until 
1759, and remained as such until 1783. However, he resigned that parish in 
1778, probably because his salary was unpaid. In 1775, he reported to the 
S. P. G. that he had “not received a shilling of his salary from his parish 
for near three years” (Pascoe, ibid., p. 25.) 
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In 1783, the S. P. G. ceased paying Earl its part of his salary, “having 
reason to believe he had ‘a very sufficient maintenance’ from other sources” 
(Pascoe, ibid., p. 25). The “other sources” may have been the classical school 
for boys which he kept and the herring fishing in which he was at different 
times engaged. He died at his home near Edenton. 


MIcKLEJOHN, George (c. 1717-c. 1819), was born in Scotland and was educated at 
Cambridge University, England. He was sent to North Carolina by the S. P. G. 
in the summer of 1766, his license from the bishop of London, under the name 
“Meiklejohn,” being dated March 12, 1766. 

His first work was in Rowan County, but he remained there only a few 
months. In the spring of 1767, Governor Tryon placed him in charge of St. 
Matthew’s Parish, Orange County, where he continued until the beginning 
of the Revolution. 

Micklejohn was a loyalist at the outbreak of hostilities. Following the 
battle of Moore’s Creek Bridge (February, 1776), he was taken prisoner. 
Later he took the oath of allegiance to the State of North Carolina, and was 
paroled. 

Micklejohn was elected president of the first convention of churchmen 
held in North Carolina, in 1790. This effort to organize a diocese proved abor- 
tive. 

For the remainder of the eighteenth century, Micklejohn served the 
churches in Orange and Granville counties. About 1808, he moved to Mecklen-: 
berg County, Virginia. He reported to the Mecklenberg County court eight 
marriages performed by him between 1808 and 1811. 

He died in Virginia, and his wi'l was probated in the Mecklenberg County 
Court on February 15, 1819. 


Petticrew, Charles (March 20, 1743-April 8, 1807), was of Huguenot ancestry by 
way of Scotland, North Ireland, and Pennsylvania, of which last named he was a 
native. In Pennsylvania, his schooling was under the direction of James Wad- 
dell, afterwards the famous “blind preacher” of Virginia; in North Carolina, 
his studies were pursued under the Rev. Henry Patillo, a Presbyterian minis- 


r. 

About 1766, Pettigrew began his career as a schoolmaster in Bute County, 
and in 1773 was appointed principal of the academy at Edenton. His parents 
were nonconformists, but Charles became a convert to the Anglican Church, 
and resolved to take orders. About March 1, 1775 (the date of his license for 
North Carolina), he was ordained by the bishops of London and Rochester, 
deacon by the former, priest by the latter. 

His cures were: 

St. Paul’s Church, Edenton, 1775-1785, being assistant to the Rev. Daniel 
Earl until 1778, and then rector; Harvey’s Neck, Perquimans County, 1786- 
1789; Lake Scuppernong, Tyrrell County, 1789-1791; St. Paul’s, Edenton, 
Ao gid Belgrade, Tyrrell County (that part now Washington County), 

Pettigrew was the first bishop-elect of North Carolina, 1794, but was 
never consecrated. 


SOURCES: Cuesuire, J. Blount, Jr., Sketches in Church History in North 
Carolina (Wilmington, 1892) ; “Clergymen Licensed to the American Colonies 
by the Bishops of London, 1745-1781,” in HtstortcAL MAGAZINE, XIII (1944), 
128-143; Dictionary of American Biography, XIV, 515-516 (for Pettigrew) ; 
Haywoop, M. DeL., “Rev. Charles Pettigrew”, in Biographical History of 
North Carolina, V1, 396-402; NortH Carona, Diocese oF, archives; PASCOE, 
C. F., Two Hundred Years of the S. P. G. (2 vols. London, 1901) ; Spracue, 
W. B., Annals of the American Episcopal Pulpit (New York, 1859), pp. 315- 
317 (Pettigrew) ; Virctnta, Diocese or, archives (in re Micklejohn, courtesy 
of Dr. G. MacLaren Brydon). 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


Compiled by ALBERT SipneY THoMAS, Retired Bishop of South Carolina 
and Historiographer of the Diocese 


INTRODUCTION 


The Anglican Church was established in South Carolina by the Acts of 1704 
and 1706, but salary provisions were insufficient for the support of the clergy. The 
S. P. G. undertook to supplement the salaries, and, between 1702 and 1783, 54 mis- 
sionaries in 15 central stations were partially supported by it. By the opening of 
the Revolutionary War, South Carolina was just about able to provide its own 
Church support. 

The Episcopal Church was disestablished in South Carolina on March 19, 1778, 
but there was no confiscation of the glebes. 

At the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, there were twenty Anglican clergy- 
men in South Carolina, only five of whom, at the most, were loyalists. By 1785, 
four had left the state, and nine had died. This left only seven of the original 
twenty. Between 1775 and 1785, six were added, making a total of thirteen in 
1785, listed below. 

The diocese of South Carolina was organized in 1785: the first convention 
was held May 12th of that year; on July 12th of the same year, a second meeting 
was held, and deputies were elected to the first General Convention of 1785 in 
Philadelphia. But no bishop was consecrated for South Carolina until September 
13, 1795. 


E.urncton, Edward: ordained probably in 1767, and licensed for Georgia on May 
5th of that year by the bishop of London; S. P. G. missionary, Augusta, 
Georgia, 1767-1770; St. Bartholomew’s, South Carolina, 1770-1772; St. 
Sa St. James’, Goose Creek, 1775-1793; removed to Savannah, Georgia, 
where he died. 


Frost, Thomas (1759-July 18, 1804): born at Pulham, near Norwich, England; 
graduated at Caius and Gonville College, Cambridge, 1780. Ordained: deacon, 
March 11, 1781, by Dr. Yonge, bishop of Norwich; priest, June 6, 1784, by 
Dr. Bagot, bishop of Norwich. After curacies in the parishes of Ingham 
and Hedderly, in Norfolk, he accepted the invitation of the Rev. Dr. Robert 
Smith to be assistant in St. Philip’s Church, Charleston, and arrived in 1785. 
In 1801, he succeeded Smith as rector of that parish, and served in that office 
until his death—a total service of eighteen years in the one parish. Deputy, 


General Convention, 1792. [See Sprague, W. B., Annals of the American Epis- 
copal Pulpit, p. 427.] 


GraHaM, William Eastwick (died 1800) : probably ordained 1775; licensed by the 
bishop of London, June 11, 1775, to Prince William’s Parish, South Carolina. 
St. Helena’s, Beaufort, 1777-1778, and again, 1795 until his death, 1800. 


Harrison, James (died 1788) : M. A. Queen’s College, Oxford. Ordained: deacon, 
1749, by bishop of Hereford; priest, 1750, by bishop of Bangor. Curate, Batter- 
sea, two years. Licensed, June 22, 1752, for South Carolina by bishop of 
London. St. James’, Goose Creek, 1752-1754; St. Bartholomew’s,: 1776-1784. 
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Hurt, John: probably ordained in 1774; licensed December 21, 1774, by the bishop 
of London for Trinity Parish, Virginia, and received the king’s bounty for 
Virginia, January 18, 1775. Chaplain, Sixth Virginia Regiment in Revolutionary 
War. St. Stephen’s Parish, South Carolina, 1783-1786. Left diocese. Chap- 
lain, U. S. Army, March 4, 1791-April 30, 1794. 


Jenkins, Edward (died 1821): licensed August 29, 1772, for South Carolina. 
St. Bartholomew’s, 1772-1776; rector, St. Michael’s, Charleston, 1781-1782; 
assistant, St. Michael’s, 1796-1802; rector of the same, 1802-1804; rector, St. 
Philip’s, Charleston, 1804-1807. In February, 1804, he was elected bishop of 
the diocese, but declined “on account of advanced age.” In 1807, he went to 
England, where he died. [See Sprague, op. cit., p. 294.] 


Lewis, Stephen Christopher (died 1791): St. Helena’s, 1784-1791. 


Percy, William (September 15, 1774-July 13, 1819): born in Bedworth, War- 
wickshire, England; B. A., Edmund Hall, Oxford; D. D., 1807, College of 
South Carolina; ordained about 1767. In 1772, Lady Huntingdon appointed 
him president of Whitefield’s Bethesda College, Georgia. In Charlestown, 
South Carolina, 1773 through the war years, taking the popular side. Officiated 
at St. Michael’s frequently, 1777-17°9; in England, 1780-1784; assistant, St. 
Michael’s, 1785-1810; founder and first rector, St. Paul’s, Charleston, 1810- 
1819. Died in England. [See Sprague, W. B., op. cit., pp. 293-296.] 


Purce.tt, Henry (died 1802): licensed for South Carolina, March 31, 1770, by 
the bishop of London. Supplied St. George’s, Dorchester; rector, Christ 
Church Parish before the Revoluti. ; chaplain, Second South Carolina Regi- 
ment; deputy judge-advocate general for South Carolina and Georgia; rector, 
St. Michael’s, Charleston, 1784-1802. Deputy, General Convention, 1785, 1795. 


SmitH, Robert (August 25, 1732-October 28, 1801): born in Worstead, Norfolk 


County, England. Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, B. A., 1754. 
Ordained: deacon, March 7, 1756; priest, December 21, 1756, by the bishop of 
Ely. D. D., University of Pennsylvania, 1789. Assistant, St. Philip’s, Charles- 
town, 1757-1759; rector of that parish, 1759-1801. Intense patriot and chaplain 
general of Southern department of the Continental army. Active in organizing 
the diocese of South Carolina and the Protestant Episcopal Church: deputy 
to General Convention, 1786 (both sessions) and 1789 (both sessions). First 
bishop of South Carolina, 1795-1801. [See Dictionary of American Biography, 
XVII, 336-337; Sprague, W. B., op. cit., 170-173.] 


Situ, William: St. Thomas and St. Dennis, S. C., 1785-1788; resigned and re- 
turned to England, 1791. [Note: Not to be confused with William Smith (1727- 
1803), of Pennsylvania and Maryland, or William Smith (c. 1754-1821), of 
Maryland, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. See Dictionary of American 
Biography, XVII, 353-357, 358-359, for these latter.] 


TurRQUAND, Paul (died 1786): he was not actually licensed for South Carolina 
by the Bishop of London until April 28, 1766, but he lived in George-Town, 
1761-1766; rector, St. Matthew’s Parish, 1766-1786, except for residence in 
Mississippi, 1777-1785. 


Warren, Samuel Fenner (1728-1789) : licensed January 12, 1758, for South Caro- 
lina, by the bishop of London. St. James, Santee, 1758-1789, except for the 
years 1774-1778, when he was in England. 


SOURCES: Datcno, Frederick, Historical Account of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in South Carolina (Charleston, 1820); Journals of the Convention of 
South Carolina (first thirteen, 1785-1818, reprinted in Dalcho, op. cit.) ; 
Spracue, W. B., Annals of the American Episcopal Pulpit (New York, 1859), 
for Frost, Jenkins, Percy, Robt. Smith. 
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GEORGIA 


The S. P. G., between 1733 and 1783, sent thirteen missionaries to Georgia, 
the most famous of whom was John Wesley, who remained a year and nine months 
in and about Savannah, 1736-37. The Georgia Assembly Act of 1758 established 
the Church of England in name only, and the S. P. G. maintained four central 
stations. So far as known, no clergyman of the Episcopal Church was in Georgia 
in 1785. 

The Rev. James Browne, of Horsham, Sussex, England, was licensed June 
24, 1779, for St. George’s Parish, Georgia, but could not get there at the time. 
He later served Savannah, 1780-1781, and resigned, returning to England. 

The Rev. James Seymour, licensed for Georgia on August 24, 1771, served 
Augusta, 1771-1779, suffered grievous persecution and imprisonment, was a refugee 
in Savannah, 1780-1782, and in Florida, 1783, and died on the way to the Bahamas, 
1784 [See Pascoe, op. cit., 28-29, 851.] 

The diocese of Georgia was not organized until 1823, and had no bishop until 
1841.—Editor’s note. 


FLORIDA 


On February 10, 1763, East and West Florida became British possessions. In 
1781, the Spaniards recaptured West Florida, and on September 3, 1783, Great 
Britain ceded East Florida to Spain. 

During the time in which East and West Florida were British provinces— 


twenty years for the former, and eighteen years for the latter, 


“No fewer than nine clergymen were licensed for service by the bishop 
of London. Besides, there were other ministers who held occasional 
services, as well as schoolmasters. The S. P. G. cooperated with the 
bishop of London to the extent of selecting clergymen for the Florida 
posts, ascertaining their qualifications, and recommending them for ap- 
pointment; but the Society did not bear the expense of their journey or 
contribute to their stipend. Each regularly licensed clergyman received 
a royal bounty to defray the cost of his travel; his salary, which amounted 
to £100 a year, was paid by the government. The school masters received 
a stipend of £50.”* 


After the cession of Florida to Spain in 1783, the Roman Catholic religion 
alone was tolerated. No Anglican clergyman is known to have been there in 
1785. 

On February 19, 1821, Florida passed under the political control of the United 
States of America. The Rev. Andrew Fowler, of South Carolina, began work 
there on October 2, 1821, and officiated until May, 1823, save for an absence of five 
months. Thereafter, Florida was a missionary field of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society. 

The diocese of Florida was organized in 1838.—Editor’s note. 


*See Edgar L. Pennington, “The Episcopal Church in Florida, 1763-1892,” in 
Historica, MaGazine, VII (1938), pp. 1-77. 
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British Legislation and American 
Episcopacy 


By Richard G. Salomon* 


mI HE Act “26 George III, ch. 84’—meaning the 84th act passed 
M through Parliament in the 26th year of King George III, i. e., 
1785 /86—authorized the archbishops of Canterbury and York 


“to consecrate persons being Subjects or Citizens of Countries 
out of His Majesty’s Dominions Bishops . . . without the 
King’s License for their Election . . . and without requiring 
them to take the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy and the 
Oath of due Obedience to the Archbishop.”* 


It is the ad hoc law by which the consecration of White, Provoost and 
Madison, and thus the continuation of the English episcopal succession 
in America, was made possible ; a document of basic importance for the 
American Church. The historians of the Church, however, have treated 
it only perfunctorily.* As far as I can see, nobody has ever traced the 
history of the Act itself and found out how it came into existence or 
who was the sponsor or sponsors who brought it through both the houses 
of Parliament. During a recent visit in London, I have consulted Eng- 
lish material in order to answer this question.® 


*Dr. Salomon is professor of Church history in Bexley Hall, Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio, and a member of the Joint Commission of the General Convention 
on the HistorIcAL MAGAZINE.—Editor’s note. 

1The act is printed in both the editions of the “Statutes at Large”: Pickering, 
Vol. XXXV, pp. 814-815; Rummington, Vol. VIII, pp. 194-195. A black-letter 
print, with separate title page, is in Eyre and Strahan’s Public General Acts, Lon- 
don, 1786, with page numbers, 1567-1568. A facsimile of this black-letter print 
is in “Fac-Similes of Church Documents. Papers issued by the Historical Club of 
the American Church (1874-79. Privately printed.) No. 38. (From here on quoted 
as Fac-similes.) The reproduction in W. S. Perry, History of the American Epis- 
copal Church, Vol. II (1885), pp. 70-72, is only a quasi-facsimile for which new 
types were used. Simple reprints of the text are in the Journals of the General 
Conventions, 1784-1814 (Philadelphia, 1817), pp. 37-38, and in Wm. White, 
Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church, first edition (Philadelphia, 1820), 
pp. 373-375; third edition (by De Costa, New York, 1880), pp. 367-369. 

2Perry reproduces the text without any discussion; Hodges, Manross and 
A. P. Stokes [in his new book, Church and State in the United States, Vol. I 
(1950), p. 735], just mention it. Coleman and McConnell pass over it in silence. 

8For kind help and information, I am much obliged to Mr. Charles Clay, 
Librarian, and Mr. M. F. Bond, Clerk of the Records, both of the House of 
ae to Dr. Irene Churchill, Assistant Lambeth Librarian, and to Dr. Elsbeth 

affé. 
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It is not unknown, but rarely mentioned in modern presentations 
of the history of the Church, that the Act had a forerunner, which partly 
served as its model; that the concessions which it made to the young 
American Church were not the first action of the British Parliament 
concerned with the Church in America after the Revolution. William 
White in his Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church tells the story,* 
though not completely; but Perry passed over it, and so did most of 
his successors.°® 

It was shortly after the conclusion of the Peace of Versailles in 
1783 that two American candidates for holy orders, Mason Locke Weems 
and Edward Gantt* from Maryland, who had come to England already 
before the official end of the war, applied to the bishop of London, Robert 
Lowth, for ordination. Lowth refused; for English law required the 
ordinand to take the oath of allegiance to the crown, which could not 
be waived by the ordaining bishop nor taken by a candidate not a British 
subject. Bishop Watson of Llandaff was willing to help in this dilemma, 
but after consideration declared himself unable to do anything “without 
the permission of the Archbishop of Canterbury.” Weems succeeded in 
getting no less than three audiences with the Archbishop, Charles Moore, 
which, however, did not end the deadlock. 


“His Grace, though very willing, cannot ordain me. Par- 
liament, it seems, must take it in hand. A law must be passed 
to enable him to ordain young Americans without putting them 
to the pain of swallowing the oath of supremacy and 
allegiance.””* 


Eager to find a way out of this situation “after a loss of time, money 
and patience, sufficient to distract a stoic,” Weems addressed himself 


4First edition (1820), pp. 8-10, with documents, pp. 321-324. Third edition 
(1880), pp. 17-18 and 327-330. 

5In more recent literature it seems to be mentioned only in C. C. Tiffany, 
A History of the Protestant Episcopal Church (New York, 1899), p. 351; in 
Arthur Cross, The Anglican Episcopate and The American Colonies (Harvard 
Historical Studies, Vol. IX, New York, 1902), p. 263; and in Anson P. Stokes, 
op. cit., I, p. 734, where it appears as the “Enabling Act.” 

6Weems (1759-1825) has a name of his own in American history. He is the 
famous Parson Weems, the biographer of Washington, who bears the responsi- 
bility for the story of the Little Hatchet. See Emily E. F. Skeel, Mason Locke 
Weems: His Work and Ways, 3 vols. (New York, 1929). On his career in the 
Church, see ibid., Vol. III, p. 406. An article on him, also by Mrs. Skeel, is in 
the Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. XIX, pp. 604-605. 

Edward Gantt (or Gant), Jr. (1759-1810), served in various parishes in 
Maryland, 1784-1796; later on, as missionary in Kentucky; Skeel, op. cit., III, p. 
390, following Ethan Allen, Clergy in Maryland (Baltimore, 1860), p. 16. 

7™Mason Weems to John Adams, no date, but evidently of February, 1784, in 
The Works of John Adams, ed. Charles Francis Adams, Vol. VIII (Boston, 
1856), p. 184. Adams’ answer to Weems, of March 3, 1784, ibid., p. 185. 
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in a letter to John Adams, then the minister of the United States in 
Holland, broaching the question whether he could not be ordained by 
“the bishops in Holland, Sweden or Germany.” Adams showed the 
young man the same amount of good will and courtesy which he ap- 
plied in all affairs of the American Episcopal Church—of which he 
was not a member—in these years.* He politely corrected the fantastic 
idea of “bishops in Holland,” and went to the length of a diplomatic 
correspondence with his Danish colleague in the Hague, who on his part 
elicited a statement from the theological faculty at Kopenhagen, which 
declared willingness to ordain Anglican clergy for America,°—an offer 
which did not find serious consideration on the other side of the At- 
lantic.*° Adams also advised Weems to consult the universal American 
authority of those days, Benjamin Franklin, at that time in Paris. Fol- 
lowing his suggestion, Weems and Gantt wrote to Franklin :" 


No. 170 Strand 


Not having the honour to be known to your Excellency we 
should preface this with an apology, but as it relates to a subject 
of public and important concern, we hope your Excellency will 
excuse form and ceremony. 

We are natives of America and students of Divinity ; hav- 
ing no form of Episcopal Ordination in our own country we 
came to England more than a twelvemonth ago for orders and 
have been all that time soliciting the Arch Bishop but in vain, 
his Grace will not ordain us unless we will consent to take the 
Oath of Allegiance. Mr. Chase" a friend of ours advised us 
to write to your Excellency and acquaint you with the de- 
plorable condition of our Church. Waving all pathetic de- 


8It was Adams who received and delivered the letters exchanged between 
the General Conventions and the English Bishops in 1785 and 1786 (White, Memoirs 
[1820], pp. 399 and 401; [1880], pp. 388 and 390); and he acted as a guide for 
White and Provoost in London in 1787. See also, Richard Henry Lee’s letter of 
October 24, 1785, to Adams, in Letters of Richard Henry Lee, edited by J. C. 
Ballagh (New York, 1914), Vol. II, pp. 400-401. For the convenience of the 
reader, Lee’s letter is reprinted below in Appendix II. 

®The whole correspondence is printed in Adams, op. cit., Vol. VIII, pp. 197- 
199. It includes a report on the affair from Adams to the President of the Conti- 
nental Congress. Also in White’s Memoirs (1820), pp. 321-324, (1880), pp. 327- 
330; supplemented by an important letter of White to the Secretary of Congress. 

10“Tn truth there was no idea of having recourse . . . to any other quarter 
than that of the English Episcopacy in the minds of those who had begun to 
direct their attention to the . . . exigencies of the churches.”—White, Memoirs 
(1820), p. 10; (1880), p. 18. 

11Original letter in duplicate in the American Philosophical Society, Philadel- 
phia, to which I am obliged for the permit of printing the text. A facsimile of 
one of the originals in Skeel, op. cit., Vol. II, opp. p. 1. 

11-aSamuel Chase, from Maryland (1741-1811); signer of the Declaration of 
Independence; later on, a distinguished member of the Supreme Court. In Eng- 
land, 1783-84. [Dictionary of American Biography, IV, pp. 34-37.] 
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scription permit us to assure your Excellency that of sixty 
Churches in our state (Maryland) there are upwards of thirty 
vacant. 

Romish orders are good. We shall take it as a great favour 
to ourselves and state if your Excellency will inform us as soon 
as possible whether we can take orders in France. 

Be pleased to let us know very particularly what Oaths 
we must take and what tenets we must subscribe. If the Arch 
Bishop of Paris will ordain us we will come over most chear- 
fully. Your Excellency will add to the obligation by giving us 
a speedy reply. Mr. Adams has invited us to go over to Den- 
mark, but the orders from Denmark are not so good as we 
wish them to be. 

We have the honour to be your Excellency’s most 
obedient humble servants 

MASON WEEMS 
EDWARD GANT 
Nr. 170 Strand 
July 9, 1784 


Franklin seriously entered into this preposterous idea. In spite of 
his affiliation with the Church,’* he was not too well informed as to 
what was possible and what was not. He went to the length of trying to 
find out whether the archbishop of Paris could not comply with the 


request. When he received a negative answer, he asked the apostolic 
nuncio in Paris whether the Roman Catholic “bishop in America” 
could not be instructed to ordain the candidates.** The answer was of 
course that this was impossible “unless the gentlemen become Roman 
Catholics.” Slightly disappointed by these answers, Franklin wrote the 
much quoted letter to Weems and Gantt,1* in which he admitted to 
“know very little” of such an affair and suggested that the American 
Church give up the idea of a connexion with the Church of England 
and try the Anglican Church of Ireland instead. If this should not 
work, they might as well consecrate their bishops themselves. 


“If the British Isles were sunk in the Sea, you would 
probably take some such Method as this; and, if they insist on 
denying you Ordination, ’tis the same thing. An hundred years 
hence, when People are more enlightened, it will be wondered 
at, that Men in America, qualified by their Learning and Piety 


12On Franklin’s relation to Church and religion, see the recent brilliant sum- 
mary in Anson P. Stokes, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 293-299. 

18Franklin, Writings, ed. by A. H. Smyth, Vol. X (1907), p. 355: a diary note 
of July 16, 1784 (Paris). Franklin forgot, if he knew, that there was no Roman 
Catholic bishop in America at this time. The first, John Carroll of Baltimore, 
was consecrated only in 1790. 

14Franklin, op. cit., Vol. IX (1906), pp. 238-240. 
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to pray for and instruct their Neighbors, should not be per- 
mitted to do it till they had made a voyage of six thousand 
Miles out and home, to ask leave of a cross old Gentleman at 
Canterbury who seems, by your Account to have . . . little 
Regard for the Souls of the People of Maryland.” 


Franklin’s opinion about the attitude of the English episcopate was 
unjust. He could not, and evidently Weeds did not, know that while 
this letter was being written an action was already under way to open 
the door to the American candidates, the action which Archbishop Moore 
had declared necessary. Bishop Lowth of London, the same of whose 
lack of cooperation Weems had complained, had brought a bill to the 
House of Lords,’* which in a very few weeks became law. Passed on 
the 13th of August, 1784, the act reads as follows :** 


24 GEO. III, CAP. XXXV 


An Act to empower the Bishop of London for the time 
being, or any Other Bishop to be by him appointed, to admit 
to the Order of Deacon or Priest, Persons being Subjects or 
Citizens of Countries out of His Majesty’s Dominions, without 
requiring them to take the Oath of Allegiance as appointed by 
Law 


Whereas, by the Laws of this Realm, every Person who 
shall be admitted to Holy Orders is to take the Oath of Al- 
legiance in Manner thereby provided: And whereas there are 
divers Persons, Subjects or Citizens of Countries out of His 
Majesty’s Dominions, inhabiting and residing within the said 
Countries, who profess the Publick worship of Almighty God 
according to the liturgy of the Church of England, and are de- 
sirous that the Word of God, and the Sacraments, should con- 
tinue to be administered unto them according to the said 
Liturgy, by Subjects or Citizens of the said Countries, ordained 
according to the Form of Ordination in the Church of Eng- 
land; be it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the Advice and Consent of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament as- 
sembled, and by the Authority of the same, That, from and after 
the passing of this Act, it shall and may be lawful to and for 


15White, Memoirs (1820), p. 8; (1880), p. 17: “As the bishop [Lowth] 
could not ordain them [Weems and Gantt] without requiring of them engage- 
ments inconsistent with their allegiance for the American sovereignty, he applied 
for and obtained an Act of parliament allowing him to dispense with the requisitions 
of that sort. While this matter was pending and the success of the candidates 
was doubtful . . . ” (follows the story of Adams’ intervention). 

16Printed in Statutes at Large: Pickering, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 548-549; Run- 
nington, Vol. IX, p. 414. Individual black-letter print by Eyre and Strahan, 
London, 1784, with special title page as usual and page numbers 527-528. 
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the Bishop of London for the Time being, or any other Bishop 
by him to be appointed, to admit to the Order of Deacon or 
Priest, for the Purposes aforesaid, Persons being Subjects 
or Citizens of Countries out of His Majesty’s Dominions, with- 
out requiring them to take the Oath of Allegiance. 

II. Provided always, and be it hereby declared, That no 
Person, ordained in the Manner herein-before provided only, 
shall be thereby enabled to exercise the Office of Deacon or 
Priest within His Majesty’s Dominions, 

III. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That in 
the Letters Testimonial of such Orders, there shall be inserted 
the Name of the Person so ordained, with the Addition of the 
Country whereof he is a Subject or Citizen, and the further 
Description of his not having taken the said Oath of Allegiance, 
2 a from the Obligation of so doing by virtue of 
this Act. 


It was on the strength of this act that some weeks later, on Sep- 
tember 5, 1784, Weems was ordered deacon by Bishop Porteus of Ches- 
ter, and one week later ordained priest by the archbishop of Canter- 
bury.*’ It is most likely that Gantt received the ordination together 
with him. I do not know whether in the following two years, before 
White’s and Provoost’s consecration, any other American candidates 
were ordained by English bishops. At any rate, it was clear from the 
beginning that the act was not more than a temporary expedient which, 
in view of the American independence guaranteed by the peace treaty 
of 1783, could not be used indefinitely. The only way out of this im- 
possible situation was the establishment of an independent American 
episcopate. Seabury’s attempts in England during 1783 and his con- 
cordat with the Scottish Nonjurors in 1784 had already brought the 
problem home to the English bishops. In 1785, it was taken up again 
by the address of the General Convention in Philadelphia, which pe- 
titioned the English bishops 


“that from a tender regard to the religious interests of thou- 
sands in this rising empire, you will be pleased to confer 
the episcopal character on such persons as shall be recommended 
by this Church in the several States here represented.”?* 


Without going into detail, the petition acknowledged that “the 
political regulations of the Kingdom” of Great Britain might require 
the fulfillment of certain legal conditions. le as on the Crown and 


17Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. XIX, 
18White, Memoirs (1820), pp. 348-352, No. 5; (1880), 0 pp. 348-351. The whole 
- the correspondence quoted here is also printed in the Journals of the General 
onventions. 
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Parliament, the episcopate of the Established Church were not entirely 
free agents in this matter. A conference of the two archbishops and 
fifteen out of the twenty-four bishops considered the petition’ and 
declared themselves willing to comply with the request, provided that 
certain conditions concerning liturgy and constitution were fulfilled. In 
their answer, of February 20, 1786,” signed by nineteen bishops, they 
entered at once into the legal problem. 


. . . We on our parts will use our best Endeavors which 
we have good Reason to hope will be successful," to acquire a 
legal Capacity of complying with the prayer of your Address. 


A parliamentary action like that in the Weems case was started 
pretty soon. The bill was ready in June, 1786, and the two archbishops 
wrote again to America that they had “the best reasons to hope that it 
will receive the assent of the legislature.” 

The source for the following is the Minute Book of the House of 
Lords, March 24, 1786, to December 14, 1786, a manuscript in the 
Record Office of the House of Lords. Excerpts from it are printed in 
the Journals of the House of Lords, Vol. XXXVII (1783-1787), pp. 
520-557, passim. 

The minutes give for each sitting a list of the lords present, and 
so allow us to trace the participation of each member of the episcopate 
in the parliamentary procedure. Only a few of them took part in 
the action, no more than six, all sittings counted in which the matter 
came up: John Moore,”* archbishop of Canterbury, and Bishops Thomas 
Thurlow of Lincoln, Christopher Wilson of Bristol, John Warren of 
Bangor, Charles Moss** of Bath and Wells, and Beilby Porteus of 
Chester. 


19White, op. cit. (1820), p. 364; (1880), p. 360. 
- aes op. cit. (1820), pp. 354-356, No. 5; (1880), pp. 353-354; Fac-similes, 
o. 35. 
| *1The “political climate” for the plan in England was auspicious. Already in 
1783 an observer in London remarked that “the grievance of having had no resident 
bishops in America can now easily be remedied. . . . An Act of Parliament 
would be no sooner moved for than passed, enabling the Bishops to dispense with 
whatever was incompatible on the occasion.” [The Rev. Alexander Murray to 
Wm. White, July 26, 1783; printed in the Church Review, Vol. 50 (1887), p. 190.] 
2The two archbishops to the committee of the General Convention in Philadel- 
[mag White, op. cit. (1820), pp. 363-372; (1880), pp. 360-366; Fac-similes, No. 
; Perry, op. cit., Il, pp. 66-68. The letter which bears no date can easily be dated 
as of the beginning of June, 1786. It was “received since the last meeting” (of 
June 20-26, 1786) ; Journals, p. 32, and Archbishop Moore in his letter of July 4 
(see below, footnote #32) mentions it as sent “by the packet of last month.” 
*3W. H. Stowe (ed.), The Life and Letters of Bishop William White (New 
York and Milwaukee, 1937), pp. 245-246. 
24Stowe, op. cit., pp. 247-248. 
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Out of these six, two appeared but once: Moss and Porteus; Thur- 
low came four, the archbishop and Warren five times; only Wilson was 
present at seven of the eight sittings. Temporal lords were present 
in numbers varying from sitting to sitting, between nine and thirty- 
six. The transactions began on June 16, 1786, with Earl Bathurst*® 
sitting as speaker, as in all the following meetings. 


“The Archbishop of Canterbury presented to the House 
a bill intituled: ‘An Act to empower the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury or the Archbishop of York for the time being to 
consecrate to the office of a Bishop persons being subjects 
or citizens of countries out of His Majesty’s Domimions.’ The 
said bill was read for the first time.” 


The original of this bill, splendidly written on the front pages of 
five sheets of paper 14x12”, a sixth sheet serving as an envelope,” 
the whole bound together with a red ribbon on the top, is conserved 
in the Record Office of the House of Lords. Kept together with it is a 
folded sheet containing the amendments made during the discussion in 
Parliament. The text of the original bill,?” which has never been printed 
before, is the following : 


Whereas by the Laws of this Realm no person can be 
consecrated to the Office of a Bishop without the King’s License 
for his election to that Office and the Royal Mandate under 
the Great Seal for his Confirmation and Consecration And 
Whereas every Person who shall be consecrated to the said 
Office is required to take the Oaths of Allegiance and Sup 
and also the Oath of due Obedience to the Archbishop and 
Whereas there are divers Persons Subjects or Citizens of Coun- 
tries out of His Majesty's Dominions inhabiting and residing 
within the said Countries who profess the publick Worship of 
Almighty God according to the Principles of the Church of Eng- 
land and who in Order to provide a regular Succession of 
Ministers for the Service of their Church are desirous of hav- 
ing certain of the Subjects or Citizens of those Countries con- 
secrated Bishops according to the Form of Consecration in the 
Church of England Be it Enacted by the King’s most Excel- 
lent Majesty by and with the Advice and Consent of the Lords 


25Famous only as the builder of Apsley House in London; Wellington’s resi- 
dence and now the palace of Queen Mary. Otherwise known as “the least efficient 
Lord Chancellor of the 18th century.” See Dictionary of National Biography, 
Vol. I, pp. 1327-1328. 

26On the outside of the enveloping sheet there is the title of the Bill (as 
given above) in the same hand as the text; then, entered by another hand—the 
clerk’s—statements concerning the first and second reading and the order “to be 
ingrossed.” 

27The lack of punctuation belongs to the official style of English legislation. 
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Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in this present Parlia- 
ment Assembled and by the Authority of the same That from 
and after the passing of this Act it shall and may be lawful to 
and for the Archbishop of Canterbury or the Archbishop of 
York for the Time being together with such other Bishops as 
they shall call to their Assistance to consecrate Persons being 
Subjects or Citizens of Countries out of His Majesty's 
Dominions Bishops for the Purposes aforesaid without the 
King’s License for their Election or the Royal Mandate under 
the Great Seal for their Confirmation and Consecration and 
without requiring them to take the Oaths of Allegiance and 
Supremacy and the Oath of due Obedience to the Archbishop 
for the Time being Provided always that no Persons shall be 
consecrated Bishops in the Manner herein provided until the 
Archbishop of Canterbury or the Archbishop of York for 
the Time being shall have first applied for and obtained His 
Majesty’s Royal License authorizing and empowering him to 
perform such Consecration and expressing the Name or Names 
of the Persons so to be consecrated nor until the said Arch- 
bishop has been fully ascertained of their Sufficiency in good 
Learning of the Soundness of their Faith and of the Purity 
of their Manners Provided also and be it hereby Declared that 
neither Persons consecrated Bishops in the Manner aforesaid 
nor Persons admitted to the Order of Deacon or Priest by one 
so consecrated shall be thereby enabled to exercise thew re- 
spective Offices within His Majesty's Dominions Provided 
always and be it further Enacted that a Certificate of such Con- 
secration shall be given under the Hand and Seal of the Arch- 
bishop who consecrates containing the Name of the Person 
so consecrated with the Addition as well of the Country where- 
of he is a Subject or Citizen as of the Church over which he is 
appointed Bishop and the further Description of his not having 
taken the said Oaths being exempted from the Obligation of so 
doing by Virtue of this Act. 


In the preceding text, the words identical with the Act of 1784 
are printed in italics. It is easily seen that the new bill was not an 
original draft, but a copy of the older act with such changes only as 
were made necessary by the difference of the subject. 

The two houses of Parliament dealt with the bill in the normal 
way of parliamentary procedure: the House of Lords gave it the second 
reading (June 19), followed by committee stage and committee report 
with one amendment (June 20-21), re-committing and second amend- 
ment (June 21-22), acceptance of the last amendment, and order “to 
engross [write out in large letters] the Bill” (June 23). The engrossed 
bill received the third reading, was passed and sent down to the Com- 
mons (June 26). 
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It was in the very same days, from June 20 to 26, 1786, that on 
the other side of the Atlantic, in Philadelphia, the General Convention 
of the American Church dealt with the problem of how to overcome 
the last difficulties in the establishment of the Anglican succession in 
America, and drafted the constitution of the Church. The letter to the 
English episcopate, in which the Convention promised conformity as 
far as required, bears the date of the day on which the bill was passed 
by the Lords: June 26, 1786. 

With the procedure in the House of Lords, the essential part of 
the work was done. The House of Commons did not change anything. 
They gave the bill its first and second reading (June 26 and 27), com- 
mitted it (June 27), received it back from the committee without amend- 
ments, passed it and sent it back to the Lords (June 28).** 

The committees in both the Houses were committees of the whole; 
in the Lords, under the chairmanship of Lord Scarsdale (Nathaniel 
Curzon), in the Commons, under the Attorney General, Richard Pepper 
Arden. 

The detail of the debates is unknown. Unfortunately, there are 
no printed debate reports for the second half of the 18th century. It 
stands to reason that Archbishop Moore, as presenter of the bill, must 
have said at least a few words in favor of it. His special interest in 
carrying the bill is certified also by a well-informed witness.?*@ Bishop 
Wilson’s regular attendance at the sittings might indicate a special in- 
terest in the subject. Among the other bishops participating in the 
sittings, Moss and Porteus were known as being interested in American 
Episcopacy.*° Moss had made some difficulties in the beginning be- 
cause of the cancellation of the “Descent into Hell” clause in the Pro- 
posed Prayer Book;*° but he had evidently given up his resistance 
after the retractation on the American side. It characterizes the situ- 
ation in Parliament that these two friends of the cause made no more 
than one “act de présence.” The action was evidently so well prepared 
that more than a token representation of the episcopal bench was not 
necessary. 

The amendments which the bill underwent in the procedure were a 
sharper definition of the “Royal License” required for the consecration, 

28Journals of the House of Commons, Vol. 41 (from January 24, 1786, to 
December 14, 1786), pp. 933, 939f, 943. 

28-aIn a letter to White, dated London, July 28, 1786, the Rev. Alexander 
Murray discusses the act at some length and remarks : “You have the Arch- 
bishop to thank for bringing your affairs to an issue last session.” [Original in the 


New York Historical Reo White Papers, Vol. II, No. 10, p 135.] 


29Cross, op. cit., wri aa J. Abbey, The English Church” and its Bishops, 
Vol. II (London, 1887), 


80White, Memoirs 116f; (1880), pp. 125¢. 
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changing the simple formula into “His Majesty’s License by Warrant 
under his Royal signet and Sign Manual” ;** and secondly an enlarge- 
ment of the provision excluding foreigners consecrated under this act 
from service in England and the colonies. The amendment extended 
the exclusion to all successors of such persons. 

The “Engrossed Bill,” which in due course became the authentic 
original of the act, is kept in the Record Office of the House of Lords 
(No. 179). It is a huge vellum roll of approximately 48x12”, consist- 
ing of three pieces sewn together. The handwriting is the usual heavy 
calligraphy of such acts, intentionally old-fashioned characters. The 
beginning of each clause is marked by especially heavy-faced letters. Ac- 
cording to custom, this piece has neither signature nor seal, but it is 
certified by the entries of the clerks of both Houses: 


(Lords): Soit baillé aux Communes (to be sent to the 
Commons). 


(Commons) : a ceste bille les Communs sont assentis (this 
bill has been agreed to by the Commons). 


The parliamentary procedure was completed by the declaration of 
the royal assent in the House of Lords on July 4th—a remarkable co- 
incidence in date: on the tenth gnniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Earl Bathurst and Lords Osborne and Sydney as royal com- 
missioners gave the King’s approval to fifteen various bills taken to- 
gether, among which our bill appears as Number 8, by pronouncing the 
traditional French formula: 


Le Roy le veult (the King wills it). 


Archbishop Moore was considerate enough to notify the brothers in 
America at once of the result. His letter to the General Convention®? 


31The change did not pass unremarked. White, Memoirs (1820), p. 150; 
(1880), pp. 151-152, reports about a conversation between himself and Provoost 
and the archbishop of Canterbury in January, 1787: 


“His Grace . . . was led to speak of the act of parliament: in respect 
to which, we took notice of the clause, requiring the consent of the King, 
under his sign manual. This clause, we [White and ekg oma told him, we 
had understood from private information, not to have been in the act as 
proposed by the bishops. We ventured to say, however, that the principle 
of the restriction was well understood in America, so as to occasion 
no offence there. The Archbishop answered, that it was not in the act, 
as proposed by the bishops, but that he thought it a very proper clause, 
and that it was particularly acceptable to himself; since otherwise the mat- 
ter would have rested wholly with him, which he did not wish.” 


82White, Memoirs (1820), p. 372; (1880), p. 367. 
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was written on the same day. It was accompanied by a copy of the act 
just passed. 

From the viewpoint of the British Parliament, and especially the 
House of Commons, this bill, so vital for the Church beyond the sea, 
was only routine business. Thousands of bills have gone through 
exactly the same procedure. It is only the importance of this act for 
the American Church which made it worth while to us to study this 
detail. 

The act, in its amended form, requires, for the consecration of 
a foreigner, “His Majesty’s License by Warrant under his Royal Signet 
and Sign Manual.” A copy*?@ of the warrant for White and Provoost 
together is in the Public Record Office in London, in the MS. Warrant 
Book, H. O. 38, Vol. 2, 1784-1787, pp. 443-447: 


Warrant authorizing the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
consecrate William White and Samuel Provoost to the office of 
Bishop. 

GEORGE R. 


George the Third by the Grace of God King of Great 
Britain, France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith etc. Where- 
as the Most Reverend Father in God our Right Trusty and 
Right Entirely beloved Councillor John archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Primate of all England and Metropolitan hath humbly 
represented unto us that by an Act of Parliament passed in 
the Twenty Sixth Year of Our Reign entitled ‘An Act . . . — 
out of our Dominions’ it is enacted and provided that no person 
shall be consecrated Bishops (sic) in the manner said Act pro- 
vided until the Archbishop of Canterbury or the Archbishop of 
York for the time being shall have first applied for and obtained 
our license and Warrant under our Royal signet and sign 
manual authorizing and approving him to perform such con- 
secration and expressing the name or names of the persons 
to be consecrated nor until the said Archbishop has been fully 
ascertained of their sufficiency in good learning, of the sound- 
ness of their faith and the purity of their manners and that 
the Reverend William White D. D. Rector of Christ Church 
and St. Peter’s in the city of Philadelphia a subject or citizen 
of the United States of North America hath been elected to 
the office of a bishop by the Convention for the State of Penn- 
sylvania one of the said United States, and the Reverend Samuel 
Provoost Dr Rector of Trinity Church in the City of New York 
a Subject or Citizen also of the United States of North America 
hath been elected to the office of a Bishop by the convention 
for the State of New York one other of the said United States 
and whereas the said John Archbishop of Canterbury further 


32-aThe original is in Lambeth; see Stowe, op. cit., p. 100. 
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represented unto us that he has been fully ascertained of their 
sufficiency in good learning, the soundness of their faith and 
the purity of their manners, therefor in pursuance of the said 
Act of Parliament he hath humbly besought us to grant our 
Royal License authorizing and empowering him the said John 
Archbishop of Canterbury to consecrate the said Wm. White 
and Sam. Provoost to the office of a Bishop respectively ac- 
cording to the tenor of the said Act. We taking the same 
into our Royal consideration are graciously pleased to con- 
sent thereunto and do by these presents according to the power 
reserved to us by the said act authorize and empower the said 
John Archbishop of Canterbury to consecrate the said William 
White and Samuel Provoost to the office of a Bishop respec- 
tively. Given at our Court at St. James’s the twenty fifth day 
of January 1787. In the Twenty Seventh Year of our Reign. 


By His Majesty’s Command 
SYDNEY 


A few days after this warrant had been issued, White and Provoost 
were given a chance to express their gratitude for this royal favor to 
King George III, personally. Archbishop Moore introduced them at a 
royal levée, after having carefully instructed them on how to protect 
their republican independence. “When the King speaks to you, said he, 
you will only bow; adding, with a smile—when an English bishop is 
presented he does something more. This alluded to the ancient form 
of doing homage for his barony on his knees.” So the exchange of polite 
phrases went off without difficulties ; the King expressed his being “glad 
of the present opportunity of serving the interests of religion”; he 
asked Provoost, “whether the Episcopal communion were not numerous 
in New York”; and with Provoost’s answer “in the affirmative,” the 
ceremony was ended.** 

The warrant for Madison’s consecration in 1790 was given in the 
same words as that for White and Provoost. The text is in the War- 
rant Book, H. O. 38, Vol. 4, 1789-1792, p. 152. A permanent resident 
of London, or perhaps an American visitor with more time at his dis- 
posal than I had, could try to get beyond the results of this study. A 
study of the personal papers of the bishops might lead to some insight 
into personal actions. I have tried to find the papers of Archbishop 
Moore, but with no result so far. They are not in the collections of 
Lambeth Palace; and the manuscript division of the British Museum 
has only a few letters of his, which are not concerned with this matter.** 


383White (1820), p. 157; (1880), 


34In the Stowe MSS. Vol. 36, Lt : ‘the Auckland Papers, Add. MSS., 
34419-34423. 
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Appendix I 


THE COMMITTEE OF 1777 TO CONSIDER THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF EPISCOPACY IN AMERICA 


A chance find made in connection with the preceding study might 
be reported here. In the British Museum, MS. Stowe 119, containing 
a collection of miscellaneous “Papers on Ecclesiastical Matters,” there 
is (p. 164) a note in the handwriting of the antiquarian and paleographer, 
Thomas Astle (1735-1803), reading as follows : 


The Names of the Committee who were appointed in 1777 
to consider the establishment of Episcopacy in America 


. Douglas 
London . Backhouse 
Oxford 
Bishops of ( Bath & Wells 
Chester . T. . . . an American 
Llandaff 


Doctor Hurd Anthony Bacon 


The note shows that even during the war between the colonies and 
Britain the interest in the Anglican Church in America remained alive. 
I am not able to give an exhaustive commentary on this list. It in- 
cludes, however, some names interesting for American Church history. 

A slight difficulty is caused by the lack of an indication of the 
day of appointment, since just in 1777 three of the five bishoprics changed 
their incumbents. At any rate, the following members of the episcopate 
are included in the list: Robert Lowth (Oxford: 1766-1777, London: 
1777-1787) ; Charles Moss (Bath and Wells: 1774-1802) ; and Shute 
Barrington (Llandaff: 1769-1782). If the committee was formed very 
early in the year, it included William Markham (transferred from Ches- 
ter to York in the beginning of 1777) ; if one or several months later, 
Beilby Porteus (consecrated for Chester, Feb. 9, 1777) ; Richard Ter- 
rick (London, d. March 25, 1777) ; and John Butler (consecrated for 
Oxford, May 25, 1777). Five out of these seven names are familiar 
in American Church history. Both Terrick and Lowth were known to 
be interested in the establishment of Episcopacy in America,** and so was 
Moss of Bath and Wells.** He and Markham (as archbishop of York) 
participated ten years later in White’s and Provoost’s consecration. 


85Cross, op. cit., pp. 234. 24° 
86See above, Footnote #29. 
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Porteus, born in England, had Virginian ancestry and conserved an inter- 
est for American affairs. 

As for the other names, Dr. William Backhouse, archdeacon of 
Canterbury, and Dr. Lort were among the few who attended the con- 
secration in 1787.57 Dr. Douglas is most probably John Douglas, the 
later bishop of Carlisle (1787) and of Salisbury (1791-1807). Dr. 
Hurd can hardly be any other than Richard Hurd; but why is he not 
listed as bishop of Lichfield-Coventry, a position which he had already 
reached in 1775? 

Mr. Stevens is quite possibly William Stevens (1732-1807), one 
of the finest laymen of the later eighteenth century English Church. 
He was personally known to all the bishops. Bishop Douglas of Salis- 
bury said of him in a company of bishops: “Here is a man, who, though 
not a bishop, yet would have been thought worthy of that character 
in the first and purest ages of the Christian Church.” Stevens was auditor 
of the S. P. G., treasurer of Queen Anne’s Bounty, and active in securing 
the removal of the penal statutes against the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
1789-1792.** 

The name which would be the most interesting to us, is unfortu- 
nately indicated only and not given in full. Who was the mysterious 
Mr. T. from America? 

It seems likely that the committee was appointed by the S. P. G. 
Additional information might perhaps be found in their archives. 


Appendix II 


LETTER OF RICHARD HENRY LEE, PRESIDENT OF THE 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, TO JOHN ADAMS, 
AMERICAN MINISTER TO ENGLAND 


New York October the 24th 1785 
Dear Sir: 


Having yesterday written you a long letter, I have now only 
to request your attention to the following business, which is 
of very great importance to those whom it concerns, and who 
form a considerable portion of the Citizens of these States. The 


8™White, Memoirs (1820), p. 335; (1880), p 

88For Stevens, see W. K. Lowther Clarke, pte Century Piety (London, 

| he 1944), pp. 113-117; James Alan Park, Memoirs of William Stevens, 
San published first in 1812, running into at least four editions, and reprinted 
as late as 1859. Stevens himself edited The Theological, Philosophical and Mis- 
cellaneous Works of the Rev. William Jones, M. A., F. R. S., published in twelve 
volumes in 1801. 
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representation of those professing the Church of England sys- 
tem of religion, having been lately assembled at Philadelphia 
where Lay and Clerical deputies from seven States were con- 
vened in General Convention for the purpose, among other 
things, of preserving and maintaining a succession of divines in 
their Church, in a manner which they judge consonant to the 
gospel, and no way interfering with the religious or civil rights 
of others, have sent an address to the Archbishops and Bishops 
of England proposing a plan for the consecration of American 
Bishops. It is imagined that before any thing is done in this 
business by the Bishops of England, that they will consult the 
King and Ministry; who it is apprehended may now, as here- 
tofore, suppose that any step of the kind being taken in England, 
might be considered here as an officious intermeddling with our 
affairs that would give offence on this side the water. - - Should 
this be the case the Church of England Members in Congress 
have the greatest reliance on your liberal regard for the re- 
ligious rights of all men, that you will remove mistaken scruples 
from the mind of administration, by representing how per- 
fectly consonant it is with our Revolution principles professed 
thro-out all the States, that every denomination of Christians has 
a right to pursue its own religions modes, interfering not with 
others. That instead of giving offence it must give content, by 
evidencing a friendly disposition to accommodate the people 
here who are of the Church in question. In proof of this, Con- 
gress did lately shew their attention to the accommodation of 
this class of Christians, by communicating to the different 
Executives your information from the Danish Minister of that 
King’s willingness so to facilitate the business of ordination for 
our church. - - And the Assembly of Virginia hath incorporated 
this Society Under which Act of incorporation the Convention 
was held in that State that sent both Lay and Clerical deputies 
to the General Convention lately held in Philadelphia. 

I have the honor to be with sentiments of the truest esteem 
= regard, dear Sir, your most obedient and very humble 

ervant. 


[The original letter is in the Adams Papers, and a copy was sup- 
plied through the courtesy of Mr. Charles Francis Adams for Letters of 
Richard Henry Lee, edited by J. C. Ballagh (New York, 1914), Vol. II, 
pp. 400-401. We are indebted to Mr. Alex Galt Robinson, of Louisville, 
Kentucky, for bringing this letter to our attention.] 
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Christopher Edwards Gadsden (1785- 
1852): Fourth Bishop of South 
Carolina, 1840-1852 


By Albert Sidney Thomas* 


#5) T has been remarked, by one preeminently qualified to speak, 
ga that Christopher Edwards Gadsden, fourth bishop of South 
Me €G8 Carolina and 35th in the American succession “has never had 
full justice done him in all that has been written of our Church’s history 
and biography. For example, he is not included in the Dictionary of 
American Biography, as a good many lesser churchmen are.”? It would 
seem then not inappropriate to recall the career of this “amiable and 
eminent prelate.” 


EARLY YEARS, EDUCATION, AND ORDINATION 


Christopher Edwards Gadsden was born in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, November 25, 1785, the same year in which South Carolina, along 
with several of our other oldest dioceses, was organized. His life was 
coeval with the first sixty-seven years of the diocese, and his adult 
life was connected to a remarkable degree with an important era of the 
diocesan life. His paternal grandfather was the celebrated Revolutionary 
hero, Gen. Christopher Gadsden, his maternal grandfather the well 
known John Edwards, both distinguished for their ability, integrity, 
patriotism, and strength of purpose. The former, as in the case of most 
opulent Carolinians of this period, was educated in England. He was 
the great liberal leader of the Revolution in South Carolina, a general, 
and in his later years, after serving as lieutenant-governor, he re- 
fused election as governor. It was he who, though a strong churchman, 
urged the separation of church and state. In South Carolina, the question 
was argued at great length. 

The subject of this sketch was the eldest son of a family of eight 
sons and eight daughters of Philip Gadsden and Catherine Edwards. 
His early education was in Charleston at the “Associate Academy,” 


*The Rt, Rev. Albert Sidney Thomas, S. T. D., LL.D., is the retired bishop of 
South Carolina, and historiographer of the diocese.—Editor’s note. 
- 1Personal correspondence, Rev. Walter H. Stowe, S. T. D., editor of this 
AGAZINE. 
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The Right Reverend 
CHRISTOPHER EDWARDS GADSDEN, D.D. 
November 25, 1785-June 24, 1852 


FOURTH BISHOP OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
June 21, 1840-June 24, 1852 
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a school which enjoyed a high reputation. “Though the discipline 
was extremely severe and he was naturally of a somewhat impetuous 
temper, yet so much was he under control of high moral principle that 
he seems never to have been brought into collision with any of his 
teachers.”* There is one recorded exception to this when his preceptor 
was forced to acknowledge his own mistake. 

During this impressionable period of his life, he was under a two- 
fold religious influence; the strong and unwavering convictions of later 
life doubtless were due in no small measure to the fact that they came 
out of a crucible of trial. He was obliged very early to make choice be- 
tween Canterbury and Geneva. 


“His early training was partly under an Episcopal and 
partly a Congregational influence. His father belonged to the 
former. His mother and a maiden aunt who also had much 
to do with his education, to the latter denomination. In the 
morning, he was accustomed to attend St. Philip’s Church with 
father and grandfather; in the afternoon the Congregational 
Church with his mother and aunt. But notwithstanding these 
early influences, his mind seems from the beginning to have 
taken the Episcopal direction, and the result of all his inquiries 
on the subject was an undoubting conviction of the Scriptural 
authority of the doctrine and order of the Episcopal Church.’’* 


He made his decision to enter the ministry at an early date. Doubt- 
less the claims of the Church were strongly impressed upon the grow- 
ing youth by the fact that he belonged to an active parish served by 
strong and godly ministers: Bishop Robert Smith until his death in 
1801, and the Rev. Thomas Frost, assistant from 1786 until the bishop’s 
death, and then rector until his own death in 1804. Of the latter, 
Theodore Dehon, afterwards bishop, who had visited Charleston from 
his home in Newport, Rhode Island, in 1802, wrote to a friend in 
Charleston, “a more benevolent heart never beat in a human bosom.”’* 

During these years, the diocese of South Carolina was a struggling 
organization, many of the rural parishes were without ministers, and 
many church buildings still in ruins since the Revolution. The Church 
in the city of Charleston, however, was quite active, both St. Philip’s 
and St. Michael’s were full of worshippers, and the need was arising 
for a third church in the city.’ Active as rector and a leader in edu- 

a Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, Vol. V, p. 510. 

‘Essay on the Life of the Right Rev. Theodore Dehon, by C. E. Gadsden, 
D. D. (Charleston, 1833), p. 102. 


5“Third Episcopal Church” was represented in convention for first time in 
1810, afterwards St. Paul’s [Journal of Convention, Diocese of South Carolina]. 
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cational work, Bishop Smith’s episcopal activities were somewhat 
limited.° He seems to have made no regular visitations and, having 
with great tact overcome the prejudice against having a bishop at all 
in South Carolina at that time, it is probable that he would not too 
quickly impose another thing that had been, necessarily, in abeyance in 
America during colonial days; perhaps for this reason, he held no con- 
firmations. But by no means was he inattentive to all his duties as 
bishop, as he has often been represented to be. The vestries conferred 
with him concerning rectorships, and he held eleven ordinations.” Doubt- 
less Gadsden attended some of these ordinations. Under such Church 
environment the future bishop spent his boyhood days. 

As already mentioned, it had been the fashion in South Carolina 
before the Revolution among the wealthy families to send their sons to 
English schools and universities. Lieutenant-Governor Bull’s earnest 
effort to establish schools and colleges (1770) in the province came too 
late. At that time “he could not divert the attention of the people under 
the Liberty Tree to consider so theoretical a matter as education.”* The 
College of Charleston was established in 1790 (Bishop Smith was a 
founder of it and its first president), and the South Carolina College 
(now the University of South Carolina) in 1801. Thus it was that 
after the Revolution, Carolinians seeking higher education, and sepa- 
rated from England politically and economically, turned to Northern 
colleges and universities. 

Yale was probably most popular with South Carolinians. Four 
of the Gadsden brothers went to that institution. Christopher Ed- 
wards and John, who became noted for his legal ability and literary 


a “Bishop Smith,” by this writer in HtstoricAL MAGAZINE, Vol. XV (1946), 
pp. 15-29. 

7There has been quite a disposition among historians to exaggerate Bishop 
Smith’s inactivity as bishop, reaching to inaccuracy. Dr. E. Clowes Chorley in 
Men and Movements, p. 28, states: “The first bishop of South Carolina had no 
candidate for orders,” and on p. 158 puts the first ordination in South Carolina 
in 1812 by Bishop Dehon; and W. W. Manross says only that “he probably 
performed some ordinations” (History of the American Episcopal Church, p. 209). 
Eleven ordinations are recorded in the “Bishop’s Journal” in Bishop Smith’s own 
hand, but only of seven men—some to both orders. Bishop Smith died in 1801. 
See also F. Dalcho, History of the P. E. Church in S. C., p. 436. Bishop Smith’s 
activities extended beyond South Carolina. Bishop Bowen in an address to the 
convention of the diocese of Georgia, April, 1826, says: 


“Having had his [Smith’s] attention invited to the condition of Con- 
gregations of our Communion in this State [Ga.], Bishop Smith, of South 
Carolina, as early as in 1798—and from that time forward, until his death 
in 1801—by correspondence, sought to cherish and preserve them in sound- 
ness and stability.” 


He held two ordinations for Georgia. Nor did he do less for his own diocese. 
8South Carolina under Royal Government, by E. McCrady, p. 499. 
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culture, entered the junior class in 1802.° At college Christopher was 
studious in his habits and exemplary in deportment. He was never 
devoted to sports. Among other distinguished classmates at Yale was 
the eminent statesman, John C. Calhoun, with whom he formed a 
lifelong friendship. It devolved upon Gadsden nearly a half century 
later, as rector, to perform the last rites for his friend when he was 
buried in St. Philip’s Churchyard in Charleston. 

“Having passed through the ordeal of college life unscathed,” Gads- 
den was graduated in 1804 with high honors. He was elected a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa and chosen to deliver a “Colloquay on the Culti- 
vation of the Female Intellect.” 

Fresh with these honors, young Gadsden returned home to take 
up new and arduous duties. On his arrival, he discovered that his 
erstwhile opulent family had, apparently without his previous knowl- 
edge, met with serious financial losses; in fact, had passed from wealth 
to poverty. Being the eldest of a large family, here was posed for 
this conscientious young man a serious responsibility. He did not 
allow it, however, to deter him from his fixed intention to enter the 
ministry. 

But this was not all. While in Gadsden’s earlier days in St. Philip’s 
he had lived under the able and active ministries of Bishop Smith and 
his assistant, the Rev. Thomas Frost, he returned now to a parish 
without a rector, Mr. Frost having died in July, 1804. Both the’ Rev. 
Theodore Dehon, of Newport, Rhode Island, and Bishop James Madi- 
son, of Virginia, having declined calls to St. Philip’s, the Rev. Dr. 
Edward Jenkins, of St. Michael’s, was invited, and accepted the rector- 
ship. But it was when Gadsden looked out into the diocese that he met 
a discouraging sight indeed. Let him describe it: 


“In 1804, the Diocese was reduced, we may say, to its 
original elements. The Bishop [Smith] was gone to his rest, 
no Convention had been held for five years, and there was no 
Standing Committee in existence.’?° 


However, there were appearing at this time some signs of light: 
a reorganzing convention had been held in 1804, when rules were 
adopted, and when an effort was made to secure a bishop; the Rev. Dr. 
Edward Jenkins was elected, but refused on account of age. Gadsden 


*Biographical Sketches of Graduates of Yale College, by F. B. Dexter, Vol. V, 
pp. 655-659. The statement in this sketch referring to Gadsden’s “preparation 
[for the ministry} at the General Theological Seminary” is, of course, an 
anachronism. Gadsden was himself to be a leader in the founding of this seminary 
years later. Dexter also gives, ibid., p. 659, a brief sketch of John Gadsden. 

10DPiscourse on Occasion and Death of Right Rev. Nathaniel Bowen, by C. E. 
Gadsden (Charleston, 1840), pp. 15-16. 
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himself tells us that the Rev. Nathaniel Bowen, future bishop of the 
diocese, the youngest minister in the convention, then rector of St. 
Michael’s, was a principal leader in this preliminary revival in the 
diocese. But the movement dragged. No further effort was made to 
elect a bishop until 1812. Bowen left for Grace Church, New York, in 
1809. About the first recorded act of Gadsden in convention was a reso- 
lution to thank Bowen, on his departure, for his eminent services as 
secretary of the convention and as secretary of the standing commit- 
tee. 

During the years following his return from Yale, Gadsden, un- 
deterred, pursued his preparation for the ministry. The Rev. Mr. Bowen, 
of St. Michael’s, especially, supplied encouragement and help. Gadsden 
tells feelingly of this—his emphasis on the advantages of a native 
ministry, “sons of the soil,” his turning the attention of educated young 
men to the sacred office, his assistance by advice and the use of his 
books—to all this Gadsden gives his grateful testimony. His tutelage 
under such a scholar well explains the firm foundation in theology of 
which Gadsden gave abundant evidence throughout his ministry. During 
these years and after, he did not neglect his duty to his family as eldest 
son because of the financial reverse already mentioned. He taught 
school, and assisted in the education of his younger brothers, sending 
three of them to school and college.’ In writing of Bishop Dehon’s re- 
fusal of a call in his early years to teach on the ground that it might 
interfere with his preparation for the ministry, Gadsden evidently voices 
his own experience when he added, 


“T would embrace this occasion to observe, that the duties 
of a school interfere with the studies of professional life much 
more than is generally supposed. . . . Might not the candidate 
for either of the professions, if dependent for his maintenance 
on his daily exertions, select some occupation more eligible 
than that of school-keeping.”** 


“Having subsequently married, he was the father of two families: the 
religious as well as the school education of which, he superintended 
with a solicitude and affection unparalleled.” Gadsden was twice mar- 
ried: first to Eliza Bowman. There were no children from this union. 
He had three daughters and two sons by the second wife, Jane Dewees. 

When only slightly over canonical age, he was ordered deacon, 
July 25, 1807, by Bishop Benjamin Moore in St. Paul’s Chapel, New 

11Journal, Convention of S. C., 1810. 

12“Sketch of the Life and Character of Bishop Gadsden,” by the Rev. Cran- 


more Wallace, in Church Review, 1853. 
13Essay on Life of Theodore Dehon, op. cit., p. 58. 
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York City. Returning to Charleston the following January, he took 
charye of St. John’s Parish, Berkeley, situated among the rice planta- 
tions on Cooper River about forty miles from the city. This was one 
of the original ten parishes set up by act of the Assembly (known as 
“The Church Act”) in 1706, when the Anglican Church was estab- 
lished in South Carolina. He was engaged to officiate at Strawberry 
Chapel, a chapel of ease, and at “Commissioner’s house” until the 
parish church, called “Biggin,” could be rebuilt. It had been burned 
in the Revolution. This rebuilding proceeded under the encourage- 
ment of the young minister, but was not completed until some years 
later. The records of the diocese recite Gadsden’s activities, reaching 
into neighboring vacant churches during his short ministry in St. John’s. 
He resigned this work in February, 1810, to become assistant in his 
home parish of St. Philip’s, the Rev. James D. Simons, rector. As 
formerly in Berkeley, he engaged in teaching a number of pupils to aid 
in the support of his family. 

On April 14, 1810, he was advanced to the priesthood by Bishop 
James Madison, of Virginia, who was president of William and Mary 
College in Williamsburg, there being no bishop in South Carolina. He 
did not escape difficulty by going to another diocese. 


“The local rector was absent and the only other priest to 
be found was one in the country who had abandoned the minis- 
try and taken up farming. He was with some difficulty per- 
suaded to resume for the moment his sacred calling, the Bishop 
having to supply the vestments. Mr. Gadsden preached his own 
ordination sermon.”** 


RECTOR OF ST. PHILIP’S CHURCH 


Returning from Virginia, he resumed his duties as assistant minis- 
ter of St. Philip’s, becoming recto on the death of Mr. Simons in 1814, 
and continuing in this office until his own death in 1852, being also bishop 
of the diocese during the last twelve years—a ministry in all of forty- 
five years. In 1815, when thirty years of age, he received the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity from the South Carolina College (now Univer- 
sity). During all these years, he labored unceasingly and efficiently, was 
greatly beloved by his people, and singularly honored and respected 
throughout the diocese. 

Bishop William Meade, of Virginia, gives us an interesting picture 
of Church life in Charleston in 1817 as follows: 


14The Diocese, official organ, Diocese of South Carolina, April, 1934. 
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“I went on a painful errand to the South, bearing to its 
milder climate a sick, and as the result proved, a dying wife. 
During my stay in Charleston, South-Carolina, myself and wife 
received every kind attention which brother ministers and 
Christian ladies could have shown us. It was during the last 
year of good Bishop Dehon’s life, whose praise was on every 
tongue. Doctor Gadsden was then in the laborious discharge 
of his duties, to bond and free. I saw him in the place of his 
greatest honor—in the Sunday School teaching the colored ones, 
both old and young. I preached in several of the churches 
in Charleston. In one of them, either in St. Philip’s or in St. 
Michael’s, I witnessed what surely would have gladdened the 
heart of the most prejudiced opponent of slavery. I saw... 
old Negro men and women with some of their children sitting 
on benches along the side aisle, and around chancel and near 
the pulpit, which was advanced some distance into the middle 
of the aisle. Spectacles aided their aged vision. And with 
Prayer-Books in their hands, they read the responses aloud in 
the midst of their owners.” 


The editor, quoting this extract thirty-eight years later, states that the 
picture was true for that time (1855) also.*® 

In Bishop Bowen’s annual address to the diocesan convention of 
1828, there is a very unusual and significant tribute to Gadsden’s 
parochial work and to that of his assistant, the Rev. Allston Gibbes. 
Emphasizing to the clergy the importance of the instruction of the 
young, he disclaims himself as an example, and then says (in his in- 
volved manner) : 


“I would refer them [the clergy] to an example, which, 
from its nearness to me, is better known than any other, of 
judicious fidelity, zeal, and industry, in it, of which, I would 
earnestly supplicate the Spirit of Grace, to make them all to 
profit, in the conduct of the ministry, at Philip’s Church in this 
city. They to whom I allude, will not, I am sure, consider 
me as having any motive to a reference, which may bear to them, 
an aspect of indelicacy, but the anxiety I feel, that the Pastoral 
Office in this most important circumstance, should in all cases 
among us be fulfilled.” 


In 1875, Dr. John Johnson, then rector, in his sermon on the oc- 
casion of a great anniversary celebration in St. Philip’s, speaks feel- 
ingly from memory of “dear old Doctor Gadsden,” and testified “as a 
child of the congregation of his own knowledge and affection to his 
peculiar zeal and genial manners.” 


18Quoted in The Southern Episcopalian, Vol. Il, p. 374. 
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One of the foremost of Gadsden’s interests was Christian education. 
In the writings of both Bishop Dehon and Bishop Bowen are found 
constant references to its importance. Gadsden took up this cause in 
very practical efforts, both while rector and then as bishop. For example, 
his program of religious education in St. Philip’s Parish in 1835 was 
as follows: 


Public catechizing ; a Bible class ; Sunday schools for white 
and colored children; a parish library, opened by the librarian 
every Friday ; Sunday school library; and also a “Classical and 
English School,” with religious instruction every Friday by 
the ministers. 


This parochial school was established in 1834 after “repeated advice” 
of the bishop, was commended by him, and continued its sessions for 
some years in the “Sunday School House.” He was also a leading pro- 
moter of the “School of the Diocese,” and chairman of the “Conven- 
tional Committee” in charge of it. 

Dr. Gadsden did not always have smooth sailing with his vestry. 
After the Revolution and in fact until very recent times, the relation- 
ship of the rectors of the older churches in the diocese to their vestries 
has been peculiar to say the least. Before the Revolution, by act of the 
Assembly, the rector of a parish was a member of the vestry. After the 
Revolution, the rector was not, according to the parish bylaws. These 
bylaws, being antecedent to the general canon making the rector a mem- 
ber of the vestry, were not abrogated by the latter. This was, of course, 
a great handicap to the rector, and to the parishes themselves, as it tended 
to hinder that kind of cooperation which should mark the work of 
rector and vestry. 

In his address to the convention in 1829, Bishop Bowen made an 
earnest appeal against the custom. He can find no reason for it 
except “the hateful idea of hierarchy” developed out of feelings of 
distrust of things connected with royalty in England. It was at all 
events a jealousy of clerical authority which he considered unfounded 
and not contributory to that “respectability and comfort of the clergy 
needed for the good of the Church,” notwithstanding that the clergy 
are willing to suffer this “humiliating difference” to the position of 
the clergy in other states. 

The bishop’s strong appeal seemed to have little effect, and the 
conflict of authority had disastrous results even late in the next century. 
Only in recent years has the anomalous situation been about over- 
come. There are now, we believe, no parishes left in South Carolina 
which exclude the rector from membership on the vestry. 
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This jealousy of the vestries in early days led to a disposition actually 
to destroy the diocesan convention itself, lest it control the vestries in 
relation to their funds. It is a fact also, in this connection, that it 
was not until the 26th convention of the diocese in 1814 that the right 
of membership in convention, by virtue of order or ex-officio, was con- 
ceded to the clergy of the diocese by its constitution. Is it not remark- 
able that in nonconformist New England, the clergy tended to dominate ; 
and in Anglican Carolina, the laity did so? 

This will explain some of the rather remarkable differences Dr. 
Gadsden had with his vestry. Happily, these were always composed with- 
out any great difficulty by the rector’s amiable but strong attitude. 
In 1816, the vestry unanimously made a “respectable representation” 
to the rector, in the name and behalf of the members of the parish, 
that, as the number of communicants had of late so increased that the 
repetition of the words of administration in the Holy Communion to 
one or two communicants became “tedious,” and also “laborious and 
fatiguing” to the clergy, the sentences be given a plural termi- 
nation and made to comprehend a whole table. And, furthermore, they 
requested that if this was not possible under the present rubrics, that he 
use his endeavors to have them changed by the General Convention. 
Dr. Gadsden with his assistant replied at length in respectful but strong 
language, showing that the clergy had no authority so to modify the 
law of the Church, and furthermore politely refused to make an effort 
to have any change made, as undesirable, giving abundant reasons. 

It turned out in fact that the vestry was entirely mistaken; in 
reality, a large majority of the congregation desired no change. The 
vestry made an apolegetic reply and rescinded its action. This inci- 
dent occurred also in St. Michael’s at the same time with the same 
result. The vestries seemed to have conferred ; the rectors of the churches 
also conferred before replying. 

Again, in connection with the rector’s absence at General Convention 
in 1832, the vestry took action to the effect that the rector had no 
right, without the vestry’s consent, to absent himself at conventions, 
since he was under contract with the vestry for his entire time in the 
parish. Dr. Gadsden did not receive the communication of the vestry 
until his return from General Convention. He then promptly re- 
plied in a letter, which is a model of courtesy and also a fine lesson on 
priority in the duties of a minister, politely declining to comply with 
the theory of the vestry. This reply must have been conclusive as 
we hear nothing more about the matter—just another evidence of the 
idea which prevailed that the rector was simply a hired man, entirely 
subject to the vestry. It must not be concluded from this that Dr. Gads- 
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den did not enjoy generally a very happy relationship with both his 
vestry and congregation. He fully possessed the confidence of the vestry 
as well as the love of his parishioners. 

In 1835, a great calamity befell St. Philip’s Parish: the noble church 
was entirely destroyed by fire. This was the building of which the 
celebrated Edmund Burke remarked, “It is spacious and executed in a 
very handsome taste, exceeding anything of the kind we have in 
America.”** There was no cessation of parish life because of the fire. 
A temporary building, called the “Tabernacle,” was promptly erected 
in the western churchyard, and worship was continued here for three 
years. Immediate action was taken looking to the erection of a new 
church on the same site as the old. It was completed in about three 
years and, as it turned out, the “glory of the latter house was greater 
than the former.” The first service in the new church was held on 
May 3, 1838. In his sermon Dr. Gadsden said, “We left this spot in 
tears for our church. We return to it in tears for our city”—the latter 
reference being to the great fire at this time which destroyed a large 
part of Charleston, the new St. Philip’s barely escaping. The Methodists, 
having lost a church in the conflagration, the new church was occupied 
before it was finished that the “Tabernacle” might be turned over to 
the Methodists, who had kindly offered St. Philip’s the use of one 
of their churches three years before. 

On the occasion of his consecration of the new and handsomer 
building, Bishop Bowen had this to say about Dr. Gadsden’s relation 
to the reconstruction : 


“There is much due, in our thought, when we are advert- 
ing to the excellent work, so happily accomplished, to the ener- 
getic exertion and enterprise of the Rector of the Parish; who 
having adopted the measure, which alone could be thoroughly 
availing, necessary to the security of the congregation from dis- 
couragement and dispersion, in the erection of a temporary place 
of worship, near the site and almost amidst the ruin of the house 
they had so loved and revered, then with unspairing application 
of himself to%everything, on which the success of the purpose 
depended, soon saw the effect of his exertions, in wise and well 
conducted arrangements, for the erection of a new edifice on 
the foundation of the old.” 


Before his death, while still rector, Gadsden saw his beloved church 
completed and adorned by the addition of its beautiful spire, and with 
a clock and a fine set of chimes, which last, alas, were appropriated for 
the manufacture of cannon in the War Between the States. 


16Historical Account of the Protestant Episcopal Church in South Carolina, 
by Frederick Dalcho (Charleston, 1820), p. 123. 
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LEADERSHIP IN THE DIOCESE AND GENERAL 
CONVENTION 


After his ordination in 1807, Gadsden at once took a position of 
leadership in the diocese. He was put on the standing committee in 
1810, and was deputy to the General Convention three years later. These 
positions he retained by repeated reelections until he became bishop in 
1840. 

His was not an unimportant part in the revival of the Church in 
the early years of the nineteenth century, and whose beginning in the 
South was in the diocese of South Carolina. As we have noted, there 
had been a preliminary and partial revival in the Church in this diocese 
in 1804; but this was not sustained. The real renaissance began six years 
later, marked by the founding of “The Society for the Advancement of 
Christianity in South Carolina” under the leadership of Theodore Dehon, 
rector of St. Michael’s Church, of Gadsden and others; and with the 
election of the wise, learned, zealous, and consecrated Dehon as bishop 
in 1812. 

At the same convention in which he was elected, Dehon had 
secured significantly the adoption of a resolution that, hereafter, every 
convention should begin with a celebration of the Holy Communion. 
Here there was indeed a new beginning in the diocese, a determination to 
advance through the new Society, but not less a definite seeking of 
God’s blessing upon all the work of the Church in the diocese. It was 
likewise on a suggestion of Bishop Dehon that the General Convention 
resolved (May 20, 1817) that hereafter its meetings should be opened 
by a celebration of the Holy Communion.** Gadsden was prevented by 
illness from attending the convention that elected Dehon. He made 
formal request that he might be permitted to sign Dehon’s testimonials, 
but the convention thought that this would be irregular and declined. 

Dr. Gadsden had the honor of first launching the idea of a general 
seminary in the General Convention. This is not to say, of course, that 
the original conception was his. The seminary was conceived in the 
mind and heart of Bishop Theodore Dehon, as Gadsden himself always 
insisted. It was Dehon who secured the adoption of a resolution first 
in his diocesan convention of 1814 (introduced by Gadsden), instruct- 
ing its deputies to propose in General Convention the establishment of a 
general seminary for the whole Church. It was under this instruction 


17Journal, General Convention, 1817, p. 8. Gadsden’s Essay on the Life of 
Theodore Dehon, p. 208. 
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that Gadsden’s resolution was introduced May 20, 1814, in the House 
of Deputies of General Convention.’* That House voted to postpone 
further consideration of this resolution, but Bishop Dehon saved the day 
in the House of Bishops, overcoming the strong opposition led by Bishop 
Hobart, who at first favored diocesan seminaries. 

Gadsden continued the firm friend of the General Seminary to his 
death. In those years it was veritably a pet of the diocese that gave it 
birth. Every year elaborate reports on the Seminary were made by 
Gadsden as a trustee, including plans to raise funds for it. South Caro- 
lina was next to New York in the amounts contributed for its support 
in the early days—though much less. One of Gadsden’s resolutions, 
adopted in the convention of the diocese in 1815, was to the effect that 
the welfare of the Church “imperiously demanded” the Seminary. In 
accord with Bishop Dehon’s views, he considered this subject “second 
in importance to none which has engaged the attention of the Church 
since its organization, after the American Revolution.” 

A foremost reason for this strong feeling was the “present want 
of ministers,” as seen in the number of parishes in the state in ruins 
and without services since the devastation of the war. South Carolina 
bore a heavier brunt and suffered more than any other single state 
in the Revolution. 

Looking over the records of these years, it is not difficult to see that 
perhaps Gadsden’s leading interest both in the General Convention and 
in diocesan convention was the establishment, and then the maintenance, 
of the General Theological Seminary. 

After Bishop Dehon’s death in 1818, when the time came for the 
election of his successor, Gadsden was chosen to preside over the con- 
vention. It is well attested that he would have been promptly elected 
bishop if he had allowed his name to be used. The Rev. Nathaniel Bowen, 
who had recently returned to the diocese as again rector of St. Michael’s, 
was unanimously elected. Gadsden was only thirty-three years of age at 
this time. He doubtless unselfishly felt that his great friend of former 
years, whom he so greatly admired as a minister (next only to Bishop 
Dehon), with his wider experience, was the right man for bishop at the 
time. Gadsden’s day was yet to come. This convention was the most 
largely attended of any since the organization of the diocese. 


18Journals of General Convention, 1814 and 1817. Also, Convention Journals, 
South Carolina, 1814, et. sq. Cf. Manross, History of Am. Epis. Ch., p. 239, first ed. 
The account of the origin of the Seminary fails even to mention Dehon’s name. 
Cf. E. R. Hardy, Jr., “Organization and Early Years of the General Theological 
Seminary” in Histortcat MaGazine, Vol. V (1936), p. 151, where he states: 
“Theodore Dehon has perhaps the best claim to be regarded as the founder of the 
institution.” 
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In 1824, Gadsden, with the Rev. Frederick Dalcho and others, be- 
gan the publication of the Church Messenger and Southern Christian 
Register, which continued until 1853. Bishop Bowen, in his annual 
address in 1822, had recommended to the convention the establishment 
of a religious periodical, but the convention refused the venture as not 
“practical or expedient,” suggesting that the members of the Church 
give their patronage to the Church Advocate of Boston and the Christian 
Journal of New York. Two years later, the bishop’s wishes were grati- 
fied by individuals assuming the responsibility which the convention had 
refused. The prospectus of the first issue of this magazine was written 
by Bishop Bowen. Its files, covering about thirty years, furnish a mine 
of information concerning Church life in that day, not alone in South 
Carolina, but in the entire Church. Its continuance, often in the face 
of great financial discouragement, was due in largest measure to Gads- 
den as its principal founder, editor, and manager; its pages reflect those 
matters which were closest to his heart. Once, owing to Gadsden’s ill- 
ness, the magazine was obliged briefly to suspend publication. 

In 1818, the women of the diocese had established in his honor 
the “Dehon Scholarship” for theological education. It was in the con- 
vention of 1825 that Dr. Gadsden rendered a lasting service in moving 
the establishment of a similar scholarship in honor of Bishop Bowen. In 
a very short time the income from both scholarships became available, 
and has been for all the years since then. These two scholarships were 
allocated to the diocese of Upper South Carolina when the diocese was 
divided in 1922. 


ELECTION AND CONSECRATION AS BISHOP 


Bishop Bowen died on August 25, 1839. The following fifty-first 
convention of the diocese held its sessions in the different churches in 
Charleston. It was in St. Michael’s Church on Friday, February 14, 
1840, that the Rev. Christopher Edwards Gadsden, D. D., was elected 
on the first ballot as the fourth bishop of South Carolina. His election 
was by a large majority of the laity but a small majority of the clergy. 
The division among the clergy is explained probably by the fact that a 
division among the clergy of the diocese had lately developed on the 
question of revivalism in the Church. Gadsden, along with some of the 
other clergy, stood with Bishop Bowen in opposition to it; while others, 
including Stephen Elliott, afterwards first bishop of Georgia, were sym- 
pathetic. A doubt arose in Gadsden’s mind because of this and perhaps 
other reasons, as to whether he should accept his election. He delayed 
decision overnight, held a consultation with the clergy, and plead with 
them “to unite on some other person; but the sincerity and mag- 
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nanimity of his appeal had the effect of removing all opposition.”’* 
The next day, he gave his conditional acceptance to the convention. 
At this convention, serious consideration was given to the importance 
of separating the office of bishop from that of rectorship of a parish, 
which dual responsibility had been the custom in South Carolina as in 
many other dioceses. Steps had already been taken to raise an endow- 
ment for the support of the episcopate as early as 1818; further steps 
were now taken, but the purpose was not accomplished until late in the 
next succeeding episcopate of Bishop Thomas F. Davis. The conven- 
tion appropriated $1,200 for the bishop-elect’s expenses. He reported 
annually in scrupulous detail his use of this appropriation, always show- 
ing a balance. 

As was the case when Gadsden was ordained priest, so now his 
consecration involves a story. It had been planned to hold it in Charles- 
ton in the church where he had been the esteemed rector for so many 
years. The ceremony had never been witnessed in this part of the coun- 
try. Bishop G. W. Doane, of New Jersey, at the request of the presiding 
bishop, started south for this purpose. He met Bishop Chase in North 
Carolina, however, and learning from him that Bishop Ives’ illness would 
prevent his attendance, and knowing that no other bishop could be ex- 
pected, he returned north. Dr. Gadsden also went on to New York, 
where a large number of Church leaders were gathering for several 
important meetings, including that of the Board of Missions and the 
commencement of the General Theological Seminary. At the meeting 
of the Board of Missions, it was arranged to hold the consecration in 
Boston as a tribute to the venerable presiding bishop, the Right Rev. Dr. 
A. V. Griswold, bishop of the Eastern Diocese. 

After due announcement, the consecration took place on the first 
Sunday after Trinity, June 21, 1840, in Trinity Church, Boston. In 
addition to the presiding bishop as consecrator, the following bishops took 
part: Drs. G. W. Doane, of New Jersey, and S. A. McCoskry, of Michi- 
gan. The clergy present were the Rev. Dr. J. M. Wainwright, who 
read Morning Prayer; Rev. Dr. Titus Strong and Rev. J. L. Watson, 
who read the testimonials; Rev. Dr. Isaac Boyle, and Rev. Messrs. 
A. L. Baury, Harry Croswell, E. M. P. Wells, J. M. Bartlett, S. P. 
Parker, M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Addison Searle; and also the Rev. 
Christian Hanckel, of the diocese of South Carolina, who assisted in the 
investiture. Bishop Doane preached the sermon. 

We shall let a sympathetic writer in the Banner of the Cross at 
that time tell the story: 


19F, B. Dexter, op. cit., V, p. 657. 
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“This is the first consecration to the Episcopate which has 
taken place north and east of New Haven. The spectacle in 
Trinity Church was impressive beyond any we have ever wit- 
nessed. The interior of that magnificent edifice, which has re- 
cently been painted and improved, and the deep chancel with 
the noble organ, swayed by a master hand, and sustained by 
an admirable choir, under the efficient direction of Col. Parker, 
were all adapted to give to the most solemn service of our ritual, 
its best effect. A congregation filling all the aisles, as well as 
the pews in the body of the church, and the gallery, (hundreds 
went away for want of room) testified to its interest and im- 
pressiveness, by their devout attention. It was a day to be re- 
membered in New England, and to be noted in the history of 
the Church in America. A happier illustration of the true doc- 
trine of the one, holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church, need 
not be desired than in the consecration, in the remotest north- 
ern seat of our Episcopacy, of the diocesan from the fartherest 
South, by the Bishop of the Eastern Diocese, assisted by the 
Bishop of one of the most central, and one of the most western 
sees. Bishop Gadsden is the thirty-fifth who has been conse- 
crated for the Church, of whom eighteen are now living. We 
rejoice that the mantle of Dehon and Bowen has fallen on him 
who was for thirty years their bosom friend, and counsellor ; 
and we beseech Almighty God to shower his choicest blessings 
on the bishop and Diocese.”*° 


A first act of the new bishop on his return to the diocese was to 
confirm 126 persons at a service in St. Michael’s Church. In those days, 
a single confirmation for all candidates in the churches in Charleston 
was held in rotation in the different churches. This class was from 
six congregations. 


DIOCESAN POLICIES 


Bishop Gadsden’s first annual address to the diocesan convention 
was characteristic of his entire episcopate, a key to it both in the mat- 
ters considered as well as in the spirit and the motives which actuated 
it. In all his annual addresses, he consistently refers and defers to 
the purposes and the wisdom that characterized the episcopates of his 
predecessors. Bishop Smith was his pastor in his boyhood, and he had 
undoubtedly been the chief confidant of both Dehon and Bowen. He 
not only admired but loved them all. Notably in his first address, he 
defined the purpose of Church conventions in general after the example 
of the very first, described in Acts 15, as the “harmony and advance- 
ment of the Church—its stability, its increase, its prosperity.” He ap- 


20Banner of the Cross, quoted in Gospel Messenger (S. C.), July, 1840. 
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pealed, “May we come to a happy agreement, or at least maintain a 
unity of heart even if we cannot have a like judgment in all things?” 

First of all, revealing his missionary spirit, he deplores the fact 
that in only 13 of the 29 districts (now counties) in South Carolina 
were there congregations of the Episcopal Church. That this was in 
some measure accounted for by the fact that the up-country of the 
state was almost entirely settled by Scotch-Irish and other nonconformists 
from Pennsylvania and Virginia, and not from the Church of Eng- 
land, as was the seaboard, was no sufficient excuse in Gadsden’s mind 
for the condition. He said earnestly that the advice of the convention 
on this matter would be thankfully received. 

At great length, he considered the urgent call for the evangeli- 
zation of the vast numbers of the Negroes in the diocese, both slaves 
and free, dwelling upon the best methods to be followed. He had him- 
self been chairman of the committee under his predecessor that had 
prepared a suitable catechism to be used in what he calls “baptismal 
education.” ‘To make these fellow creatures, who share with us the 
precious redemption which is by Jesus Christ, good Christians, is a 
purpose which the Church is not, and never has been regardless.” He 
calls upon the clergy to take the lead, saying, referring to the Negroes, 


“If the people will not come to the Church, and to the 
Minister’s house, let him go to them, (the free consent of their 
Masters being of course indispensible), to their cabins, and give 
those individually, in family, or in the congregation, some suit- 
able place being provided, the word of truth, and the prayer of 
faith.” 


However, the Negroes did come to the churches in large numbers, usually 
occupying a gallery provided for them, or else occupying the entire parish 
church in services specially for them. In 1847, he stated, 


“In our Diocese, the Master and the servant, the de- 
scendants whether of Shem, Ham, or Japeth, have been en- 
couraged to unite in public worship and receiving Christian in- 
struction.” 


Oftentimes chapels were provided for them on the different plantations 
in considerable number. 

It was during Gadsden’s episcopate that the outstanding and notable 
work among the Negroes, in All Saints’ Parish, was begun by the Rev. 
Alexander Glennie. So successful was Dr. Glennie in this work that 
he was elected to be the missionary bishop of Cape Palmas or Western 
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Africa (afterwards Liberia). For good reasons, Dr. Glennie declined 
the election and continued his labors in the diocese. Bishop Gadsden 
took the deliberate stand that churches should not be established on 
racial lines. 

When Calvary Church was founded in Charleston in 1850, the 
first in the city chiefly for Negroes, he insisted that no racial line should 
be drawn, and it was so stated when Calvary was consecrated, and 
as a matter of fact the first members included some whites; although 
the congregation did soon become wholly of the Negro race. He took 
the same stand when a church was built chiefly for Negroes in Prince 

William Parish. 

Before the War Between the States, in this diocese the number of 
colored communicants was about equal to the white communicants, 
largely due to Gadsden’s labors. But the war, with the blunders of 
Reconstruction, almost destroyed the Church work among these people. 
They drifted away rapidly to Baptist, Methodist, and Reformed Epis- 
copal Churches. Only a remnant was left to build upon again. The 
colored communicants in the diocese now are scarcely fifteen per cent 
of the whole. 

Thus was revealed the bishop’s concern for a great evangelistic 
effort by the Church in the state. He made a strong appeal in behalf 
of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Church. He 
was one of the first trustees of this Society when it was organized in 
1821.2". While admitting that contributions from the diocese had been 
large in proportion to members and to contributions from other dioceses, 
they had been “small, very small, in comparison to our debt to God and 
his Church and the standard set forth in the example and precepts 
of our Divine Redeemer.” In view of the hundreds of thousands of 
unconverted and unchurched Negroes and the many unoccupied dis- 
tricts in the state, he gave diocesan missions the priority, saying, 


“That there are stronger claims on our religious benevo- 
lences than those presented by this Society [the Domestic and 
/ Foreign Missionary Society] is freely admitted. I allude par- 
ticularly to the claims of our own diocese and State, but that 
the spiritual destitution of our own large country has not yet 


sufficiently awakened our liberality, cannot reasonably be ques- 
tioned.” 


In this connection, he dwelt in his first address and others upon the 
important threefold work of the Society for the Advancement of Chris- 
tianity in South Carolina: to distribute the Bible, Prayer Book, and 


21History of the American Episcopal Church, by W. S. Perry, Vol. II, p. 242. 
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tracts; to educate candidates for the ministry; and, above all, to send 
out missionaries, to build and support churches. He had himself, with 
Bishops Dehon and Bowen, been a co-founder of this Society, which 
was practically the board of missions of the diocese and did a very 
important work for some two or three generations. This society, suc- 
ceeded in its larger responsibilities in the latter part of the century (1877) 
by the diocesan board of missions, now the Department of Missions, 
is still active in advance work in the diocese. 

He commended also the Society for the Relief of Widows and 
Orphans of the Clergy, founded in 1762, and the more lately organized 
Association for the Relief of Aged and Infirm Clergy, as not only having 
the effect of checking “emigration” and encouraging “immigration,” 
but as removing any excuse among the clergy to lay up treasures on 
earth, and furnishing a motive to their giving undivided “‘solicitude and 
energies to the service of the Church.” 

In reference to canons and rubrics, Gadsden was consistently a 
strict constructionist. A friend remarked, “In his conscientiousness as 
a Churchman, he would have gone to the stake and defied the flames 
sooner than violate a rubric.”** In his first annual address, he calls 
attention to a violation in a parish in the diocese of the then Canon 36 of 
our Church, saying, “Nothing but a sense of duty could have induced 
me to make public this case.” The canon forbade the officiating “in any 
congregation of this Church, of one who is not a minister thereof.” He 
advised no action, however, and very soon order was peacefully re- 
stored in the parish, The vestry involved made out quite a case for 
itself. 

He was equally strict, possibly overstrict, when it came to a question 
of orthodoxy. Soon after his own consecration, in October, 1840, when 
he was called upon by the presiding bishop to assist in the consecration 
of the Rev. Dr. Stephen Elliott, a South Carolinian, as first bishop of 
Georgia, he promptly declined on the ground that he had heard him in 
the convention of South Carolina express views disregarding the proper 
distinction between laymen and clergymen in the Church, and also in- 
correct views on baptism, and all in all he believed him to be a “Calvinist.” 
It is implied in the record that he had already written directly to Dr. 
Elliott to the same effect, saying that he stood ready to assist in his 
consecration if he could be satisfied as to his opinions.** It would seem 
from the rather incomplete record that he was fully so “satisfied,” for 
we find him, wich Bishops G. W. Doane and William Meade, taking 
part in Dr. Elliott’s consecration on February 28, 1841. 


22HistoricaAL MaGazine, Vol. XVIII (1948), p. 268n. 
23Bishop’s Journal, Archives, Diocese of South, Carolina. 
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In 1845, we find him joining with eight other clergymen in Charles- 
ton, resolving unanimously not to officiate at any funeral when a sub- 
sequent religious service was contemplated, upon the ground that “the 
Burial Service prescribed by our Church is in our judgment a full 
and complete committal of the body of the deceased to the dust out of 
which it was formed.”** 

The bishop’s strict administration of the discipline of the Church 
was never without the quality of mercy as well as justice. In a case of 
discipline referred to him by the rector of St. Peter’s Church in Charles- 
ton in August, 1852, shortly before his death, he restored the party sus- 
pended by the rector. The vestry evidently interfering, he records in his 
journal that he informed the vestry “that in a case of discipline, there 
was no third party between the Bishop and those parties, viz., the 
Rector and the Member suspended. A letter was also addressed to 
the Rector to inform him, the party ‘was restored by me.’” The 
vestries of this diocese have been slow to learn the limitations to their 
authority. 

Another topic dwelt upon at length in his first address, and of 
ever recurring emphasis throughout his episcopate, was Christian edu- 
cation. He was here again following in the footsteps of his prede- 
cessors. We have seen already how much attention he gave this matter 
in his own parish. He said now, 


“We hold the education of the soul is the most important 
branch of education—that it ought to be attended to simul- 
taneously with that of the understanding and the physical nature 
—that the Church is not the only place in which the education 
for virtue and heaven is to be carried on—that much may be 
done in relation to that great concern in the daily school also— 
and we add that such was the sentiment and corresponding 
action of our fathers, as it is of Christians generally of all creeds 
and countries,” 


In another address, he said, 


“My brethren the opinion held by me, in common with my 
predecessors, (all three of them) is that the education of the 
young is an all important interest in the Church. It ought not 
to be left to the State, the civil authority ; indeed it can among 
us provide only for secular education.” 


*4Gospel Messenger (S. C.), 1845, p. 160. 
25Annual Address, Journal of Convention, S. C., 1841, p. 16. 
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After a warm exhortation, he ended the subject with these words: 


“Excuse me, if I have taxed your patience on this topic, 
but out of the abundance of the heart, the mouth speaketh.”?¢ 


The bishop’s efforts in this line were not without some practical 
results, though not commensurate with his efforts. By action of the 
convention, a Diocesan School (planned under Bishop Bowen) was 
opened in Charleston in 1842. However, notwithstanding constant ap- 
peals, the school received but scant support and was suspended in 1850. 
This school latterly occupied the old rectory of St. Philip’s Church on 
Glebe Street, where Bishop Smith had conducted his Academy fifty years 
before. Immediately after the close of the Diocesan School, Bishop Gads- 
den as rector opened a parochial school in St. Philip’s Parish. In his 
last address in 1852, he did have the satisfaction of reporting nine schools 
in the diocese under Church influence. It is a great misfortune that 
the bishop was not more loyally supported in his plans for Christian 
education in the diocese, including not only academies but a contem- 
plated college. 

We may say that the bishop himself, by word and example, con- 
stantly illustrated the teaching office of the ministry. He recommended 


very highly Dr. Jarvis’ History of the Church, just being published. He 
made himself personally responsible for sale of 100 copies in South 
Carolina.** 

In his address of 1847 he said: 


“There remains a matter, to which your attention must be 
invited, and it may be least unacceptable in the form of inter- 
rogatory. Do the Clergy of this Diocese, without any exception, 
in their sermons or lectures and catechetical teaching, and in 
their pastoral visits, vindicate and recommend the distinctive 
principles, and usages of our venerable Church? We have prin- 
ciples which distinguish us from many ‘who profess and call 
themselves Christians.’ We have ceremonies, by which, as 
plainly, perhaps more impressively than by words, those prin- 
ciples are inculcated. Our views of truth and duty, and our 
methods of teaching them may not be enforced in the polemic 
and controversial form. We need not arraign the views, and 
customs of other Christians. But it is the duty of the Church- 
man; the Clerical-man, and the Lay-man, each in his proper 
sphere to maintain the doctrine, the worship and the discipline 
‘as this Church has received the same,’ not impeaching others 
but defending and asserting our own principles mildly yet 


26Annual Address, Journal of Convention, S. C., 1847, p. 27. 
"Let us hope the bishop was reimbursed. Once later he referred to “some 
copies” still remaining. 
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firmly, and zealously, and constantly. . . . Our beloved Church 
will not continue ‘stable and strong’ unless the rising generation 
are taught and trained in her principles ; for example,—that the 
redemption is for ‘all mankind’—that the salvation by Christ 
is conditional—that there is one ‘Catholic and Apostolic 
Church’—that there is ‘one baptism for the remission of sin’— 
that there are ‘three orders of ministers in Christ’s Church’ 
—that the Sacraments are means ‘whereby we receive’ grace— 
that the Rite of Confirmation is also ‘a means of grace’; and 
finally that the love of God; the love of man; and true self-love 
are one and indivisible.”’** 


With all his constant emphasis on the value of parochial schools 
and Sunday schools, he was extremely emphatic on the importance of 
the “School of the Pastor.” No clergyman should ever allow the former 
to supplant the latter.2® Nor did he hesitate himself on any occasion, 
even in his addresses to the convention, to seize the opportunity to dwell 
on the above matters, on postures in worship, appropriate vestments 
(he advocated the surplice which was just then coming into use as more 
churchly than the common black collegiate gown), and observance of 
the Church year. It was his strong protest which on one occasion in 
Charleston stopped a great ball, planned to be held on Maundy Thurs- 
day night. He was seconded by a stern appeal by the Rev. Paul Trapier 
of St. Michael’s. 

The Church may have moved a long way since then, but we owe 
this to such bold teachers as Bishop Gadsden. His convictions were 
always clearly spoken. He was a man of positive decision. Referring 
to the fact that the constitution of the state made ministers ineligible 
to high political office, he finds a lesson for the clergy “to leave the 
study of politics ; and the acting as leaders in political matters exclusively 
to the Laity. . . . The Clergyman’s responsibility begins and ends 
with his vote. Why should he wish to increase it ?”’*° 


GADSDEN’S CHURCHMANSHIP 


His devotion to the General Theological Seminary continued to the 
end. In 1850, he calls attention to the fact that at that time about one- 
fifth of all the officiating clergy in the Church and about one-third of 
those in the diocese of South Carolina were taught there. He seems 
not to have been shaken greatly by the Oxford Movement disturbances. 

28Annual Address, Journal of Convention, S. C., 1847, pp. 29-30. 


28] bid., 1848, p. 21. 
1852, p. 21. 
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The move to investigate the rumors of Romanism in the General Semi- 
nary was initiated by the diocese of South Carolina in its convention 
in 1844, “in justice, alike to the Seminary and the Church.” Bishop 
Gadsden was one of the committee of the House of Bishops that drew 
up the long list of questions proposed to the members of the faculty 
to test their orthodoxy, and sat with “The Court of Bishops” in session 
in New York for twenty-two days on the subject. His report to his 
convention was a simple reference to the findings of the court favorable 
to the Seminary. 

In connection with the famous case of Arthur Carey, when the 
presiding bishop, Philander Chase, called upon him with all the bishops 
for an expression of opinion concerning Bishop Onderdonk’s ordination 
of Carey, he sent his reply the day after the receipt of the letter, ex- 
pressing himself unequivocally as “‘satisfied with the ordination.” Of all 
the replies received by the presiding bishop, Gadsden’s has been pro- 
nounced the “best.” The letter is a model of courtesy to one in high 
office with whom he absolutely disagreed, but unsparingly logical. After 
endorsing Chase’s sentiment, “I am as far from Geneva, Puritan, etc., as 
from Rome,” he gives nine reasons for his opinion. In conclusion, he 
rejoices in a final tribunal in the Church to settle cases, and suggests 
the time is ripe to suppress the flames of controversy and to pray for 
the peace of Jerusalem. The letter reveals a profound knowledge of 
the polity of the Church, the importance of adhering to it, as well as the 
importance of sustaining an attitude of mutual confidence in the Church. 
Prof. Richard G. Salomon said of this letter, 


“There is no comment necessary on this remarkably clear 
and sharp letter which, polite in form, but not without malice, 
is an all-out refusal to the ideas of the presiding bishop. At his 
next diocesan convention, in February, 1844, Gadsden refused 
to allow any discussion censuring a brother-bishop and defended 
Onderdonk’s act, at least indirectly.”** 


It is not surprising to find him soon after voting “not guilty” in 
the trial of Bishop Onderdonk.*** 

At a later date, concerning conditions at the seminary, he in- 
formed his convention that the professors are of every shade of opinion 
tolerated in the Church, and of the students, some lean in one direction 


31HisToRICAL MaGaziIne, XVIII (1949), p. 268. For Gadsden’s reply in 
full, see pp. 266-267. We must dissent from Prof. Salomon’s use of the word 
“malice”—impossible for Gadsden. Then, too, he was Bishop Chase’s personal 
friend since his visit years before to Charleston to raise funds for Jubilee College. 
(He raised a large amount with Gadsden’s help.) 

31-albid., XVIII (1949), p. 280. 
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(Romanism), and some in the contrary direction (Genevaism). He re- 
marks : 


“To either tendency, no countenance should be given. But 
wherefore is the one danger so much talked of, and the other 
scarcely if at all noticed?” 


In view of what has been written, it is evident that Bishop Gadsden 
was a High Churchman, but the type, of course, not of the Oxford 
Movement, but of the Anglican divines of the seventeenth century, of 
Hooker, and Andrews, and Thorndyke. He himself called his prede- 
cessor, Bishop Bowen, a “Protestant Catholic”; it would also apply to 
Bishop Dehon and to himself. So it was that for practically the first 
half of the nineteenth century, the diocese of South Carolina was under 
the leadership of “Protestant Catholic” bishops. He once was the re- 
cipient of a rather unusual title: “Christopher Edwards Gadsden being 
Bishop of the Anglo Catholic Church.” This was part of the record 
placed in the cornerstone of Trinity Church, Columbia, South Carolina, 
when it was laid on November 20, 1846. 

He stood firmly for the authority of Holy Scripture as interpreted 
by the early undivided Church, the historic Creeds, an unbroken suc- 
cession of the threefold ministry, liturgical worship, emphasis on the 
sacraments, regeneration in baptism, the Holy Communion, the Church 
Year, with its festivals and fasts, the saints days. He stood firmly for 
the system of the Prayer Book, with a strict interpretation of the rubrics. 
He would have stood the test of the High Churchman proposed by 
Addleshaw in his High Church Tradition: “The inner life of the Church 
is built around its worship.” Soon after he was consecrated, we find him 
with the clergy of Charleston perfecting a plan by which a daily morning 
public service was held, and the Holy Communion celebrated on each 
Lord’s Day (usually then only once a month), in one of the churches 
in Charleston. Once when commending the office of lay reader, he re- 
marked, “It is an evil to have a Church closed for a single Sunday.” 

Bishop Gadsden was too securely fixed in his churchmanship long 
before Tractarianism reached America to be much influenced by it. 
Naturally, as appears from this sketch, he was not unsympathetic. 
Echoes of the movement became clearer and clearer in the diocese, and 
there were evidences of some controversy, though not to any great de- 
gree. The bishop’s purpose seems to have been to calm the troubled 
waters. He said, “Let us be faithful in the use of the Catechism, the 
Articles, the Liturgy, and the Prayer Book in general and all will be 
well”—good advice for any day. 
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He never in any degree depreciated the Reformation and its prin- 
ciples. This is shown in his loyalty to the Articles of Religion. If 
“Catholic and Apostolic” was often on his tongue, he also designated 
it “the blessed Reformation,” a term he used in his address on the Ter- 
centennial of the Prayer Book in 1849, when he also said: 


“The Prayer Book commemorates the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, but only incidentally. It is not the Annunciation to her, 
and her Purification, but the Incarnation of Christ, and his 
Presentation in the Temple, which are celebrated mainly and 
almost exclusively.”*? 


In the Messenger of April, 1847, he said: 


“There has been no change, not the shadow of it, in our 
principles, in the views we have maintained, or in the efforts 
humbly, earnestly, but we acknowledge inadequately made, to 
vindicate and plead the cause of the ‘holy Catholic Church, 
founded upon the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner-stone.’ We invite the comparison of our 
earliest and latest numbers (1824-1847) in proof, that we have 
been semper idem, no nearer to Rome, no nearer to Geneva, 
than we were at the beginning. We adjure the articles of faith 
and ceremonies peculiar to popery, and at least as decidedly, 
the blasphemy of rationalism—the five points of Calvinism; 
and the thousand points of many headed dissent, and also 
its ever changing ceremonial. We are now as ever, walking in 
the old paths, where is the good way of primitive doctrine, 
obedience and usage, paths of course older than those of a 
worldly policy, of ambitious heresy, and wicked or ignorant 
Schism.” 


Devoted as he was to the forms and symbolism of the Church, he 
was not a ritualist in the sense of today, nor was he dogmatic where 
no principle was involved. He was a via media churchman, neither narrow 
nor controversial. For example, he was greatly beloved by his nephew, 
the Rev. Christopher Philip Gadsden, the founder and builder of St. 
Luke’s Church in Charleston, himself a much beloved clergyman, whose 
studies the bishop had directed. They differed materially on the claims 
of “Church and Liturgy,” and though they were both men of temper 
and uncompromising tenacity in holding their opinions, they remained 
on most affectionate and confidential terms to the last. They held quite 
opposite views on the succession of the ministry, the nephew having 
adopted a Low Church View, but this did not separate them.* 


82Gospel Messenger (of S. C.), Vol. XXVIII (Aug., 1849). 
88Tribute to the Memory of the Rev. C. P. Gadsden (Charleston, 1872), p. 8. 
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DEVOTION TO MISSIONS AND THE GENERAL 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The spirit of evangelism and the motive of missions, especially 
diocesan missions, dominated in his heart. He constantly thought of 
the quarter of a million slaves in those districts in the state where there 
were no congregations at all. His spirit must have entered into the 
diocese in regard to missions in general, for it was during his episcopate 
that South Carolina supplied many laborers for fields beyond its limits: 
Boone for China, Elliott for Georgia, Rutledge for Florida, and, just a 
little later, Gregg for Texas ; then James Warley Miles went with Bishop 
Southgate to Constantinople to assist in the rehabilitation of the Greek 
Orthodox Church in that vicinity, thus paving the way for the entente 
which now exists between that Church and the Anglican Communion. 

Always interested in the General Theological Seminary and the 
relation of his diocese to it, he became very much concerned in the 
matter of the $100,000 legacy of Mr. Frederick Kohne to the Seminary, 
particularly in view of the bylaw which stipulated that the number of 
trustees of this institution was to be determined by the amount of 
the contributions from the respective dioceses. At a meeting of the 
trustees of the Seminary in New York in September, 1850, at which he 
presided as senior bishop present, a committee of three, with himself as 
chairman, was appointed to report on the subject. At a following 
meeting, he made a careful report, but the two other members of the 
committee did not concur. His statement of the case was as follows: 


“The late Mr. Kohne, it is understood, (and the legal proof 
can be adduced if deemed necessary,) passed, by far the greater 
part of his life, and acquired his property by industrious pur- 
suits in South-Carolina. In that diocese, he was an attendant 
on the worship of our branch of the Church, and there was 
made acquainted with the necessities of our ‘General Theological 
Seminary,’ and it is believed directly or indirectly invited to con- 
tribute to it by his Pastor, the late Bishop Dehon. In advanced 
life, Mr. Kohne procured a residence in Pennsylvania, but he 
retained his residence in South Carolina, and his pew in St. 
Michael’s Church, Charleston; and in those Dioceses passed 
the year, the summer in the former and the winter in the latter, 
continuing while in South Carolina to attend the services of 
St. Michael’s Church, Charleston, and it is understood, was 
recognized by the rector as one of his charges.” 


He then recommended that Mr. Kohne should be considered as resident 
in both dioceses, and that the dioceses of South Carolina and Penn- 
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sylvania were entitled to additional trustees in equal proportion.** The 
trustees concluded that it was a matter for the General Convention to 
decide. After due reference, the General Convention deferred action, 
as a civil case involving the same issue of citizenship was pending in 
the Supreme Court of the United States, This Court later declared 
that Mr. Kohne “had so lived in the two States of Pennsylvania and 
South-Carolina, and amassed property in both, that his domicil might 
be claimed in either.” Thereupon, the next General Convention (1856), 
but only after much argument, decided practically in agreement with 
Bishop Gadsden’s decision, and Pennsylvania was allotted five new trus- 
tees and South Carolina four, but the bishop did not live to know 
that his judgment had been confirmed. 


HIS LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS 


Bishop Gadsden’s largest literary undertaking is his An Essay on 
the Life of the Right Rev. Theodore Dehon, D. D., published in 1833 in 
Charleston. The volume contains 341 pages, including forty pages of 
miscellaneous items of Church history gathered from many sources, and 
also forty pages of the writings of Bishop Dehon. This essay on one 
of our very greatest American bishops is written in a simple and 
pleasing style by one who enjoyed his friendship and bestowed upon 
him a loving tribute of admiration. Bishop Gadsden also wrote a 
valuable Discourse on the Death of Bishop Bowen, within the compass 
of an address, but giving a fine portrait of his predecessor in South 
Carolina. 

According to the canon in Bishop Gadsden’s day it was “deemed 
proper” that the bishop should deliver to the clergy of the diocese a 
charge at least once in three years. Gadsden discharged this duty very 
systematically. 

His first charge delivered in 1843 had for its topic, “The Times, 
Morally Considered” ; the second in 1846, “The Times, Ecclesiastically 
considered”; and third and last for him, “The Times, Theologically 
Considered.’”’** Anyone who wishes to know to the smallest detail 
the substance of this bishop’s faith will find it here, in this remarkable 
trilogy, a veritable Christian view of God and the world—Morals, the 
Church, Theology. The first charge was suggested by a prevailing 
economic depression, “a national calamity,” and the consequent wide- 
spread “affliction in estate”; the causes of it morally considered. He 


84Journal, Convention S. C., 1852, p. 19, and Journal, General Convention, 


6. 
85The Charges are printed in the Gospel Messenger (S. C.), in the i 
of 1844, 1846, 1850. 
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found this in the sin of covetousness. “The labor to be rich is the 
history of the times.” The predominant duty is to cease from labor 
with that motive. Certainly he was teaching other ages than his own. 

In the second charge, “The Times, Ecclesiastically Considered,” he 
dwells upon common instances of departure from the precepts of the 
Church—the exaltation of the teaching of individuals in disparagement 
of the teaching of God’s word and the teaching of his “Holy Church,” 
as set forth in the liturgy and offices, for the benefit of those in it, 
and those without it. 

In his third and last charge, “The Times, Theologically Considered,” 
he takes up common instances of departure from the doctrines of the 
Church, contrasting “the theology held in Christendom with that held by 
the American and Anglican branches of the Catholic Church.” “The 
errorist, for the will of God, substitutes his metaphysical speculation, 
sentimental fancy, pilgrimage and penance, moral reform society, or the 
machinery of revivalism.” 

His writings in the Gospel Messenger are voluminous, but not 
always to be identified certainly as his contributions; they often were 
of an editorial character with no authorship given. 


STRIKING PROGRESS OF THE DIOCESE 


The progress of the Church in the diocese of South Carolina during 
Gadsden’s episcopate is striking. He reviews this progress in his last 
annual address, February 12, 1852. While he was sad to note the fact 
that there were still twelve districts (counties) in the state without 
churches, the statistics were encouraging. We count twenty-two churches 
which he consecrated, some of these being very handsome buildings, 
such as Trinity Church, Edisto Island (burned down subsequently) ; 
St. Thaddaeus, Aiken; Trinity, Abberville; All Saints’, Waccamaw 
(since burned but rebuilt) ; Trinity, Columbia; and Grace, Charleston 
(two of the handsomest churches in the state today); and St. Helena, 
Beaufort (rebuilt). Holy Cross, Stateburg, the most nearly perfect 
example of Gothic in South Carolina, was consecrated by Bishop Ruth- 
ledge, a few weeks after Gadsden’s death. He held fifty-four ordinations. 

But we can give no better summary than that compiled by the editor 
of HistoricAL MaGAzINeE, Dr. Stowe, a few years ago: 


“Bishop Perry states that Gadsden’s episcopate was 
‘marked by growth and spiritual development, and made note- 
worthy by his untiring labors and marked success.’ The statis- 
tics of the first ten years of his episcopate bear this out. The 
clergy of South Carolina numbered 46 in 1840; 71 in 1850; an 
increase of 54 per cent. The number of parishes and congre- 
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gations rose from 37 to 53, an increase of 43 per cent. Com- 
municants increased 67 per cent in the decade—from 2,936 in 
1840 to 4,916 in 1850. But what is particularly notable about 
this latter record is the remarkable increase in the number of 
Negro communicants, indicating that the Church in South Caro- 
lina was doing a splendid work among the colored people: 
Whereas the white communicants increased from 1,936 in 1840 
to 2,659 in 1850, or 35 per cent, the colored communicants 
increased from 973 in 1840 to 2,247 in 1850, or 130 per cent.”** 


There were other things in the diocese that must have cheered 
the bishop in his latter years. The year before his death saw the be- 
ginning of a new institution in the diocese, The Church Home, which 
recently celebrated its centennial, doing splendid service in its two 
branches: the Home for Women in Charleston and the Home for Chil- 
dren in York. Not long before the bishop’s death, Mrs. Eliza Kohne 
bequeathed $25,000 to the Society for the Advancement of Christianity 
in South Carolina, $10,000 to St. Michael’s Church, $9,000 to the 
Bishop’s Permanent Fund, and other smaller donations. Also about 
this time, there was a bequest by Francis Withers, Esq., of $20,000 
for the “Association for the Relief of Aged and Infirm Clergy,” and 
$5,000 for the “Society for the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of 
the Clergy.” Both of these institutions of the diocese had been close 
to his heart. About the same time, there was organized in the upper 
part of the diocese “The Mountain Convocation,” with a view to the 
expansion of the Church in that section, which today is the diocese of 
Upper South Carolina. These events must have cheered him as the end 
of his episcopate approached. 

There was another event also which must have been a great satis- 
faction to the bishop. Always South Carolina had been interested in the 
planting of the Church in Florida. The indefatigible missionary, Andrew 
Fowler, had gone in 1821 under,the auspices of the Men’s Missionary 
Society of Charleston to St. Augustine to help organize the Church 
there. Bishop Gadsden had often held confirmations in that state. And 
now on October 15, 1851, he had the honor of acting as consecrator 
and preaching the sermon when Francis Huger Rutledge was conse- 
crated to be the first bishop of Florida. It was in the beginning of his 
episcopate that he had assisted in the consecration of Stephen Elliott to 
be the first bishop of Georgia, and in each case it was a brother South 
Carolinian who was consecrated. Both Bishops Elliott and Rutledge, 
especially the latter, officiated on request of the standing committee 
during the interregnum following the death of Bishop Gadsden. 


8¢HisToRICAL MAGAZINE, Vol. XV €1946), p. 149. : 
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LAST DAYS AND DEATH 


At the beginning of 1852, the bishop’s health began to fail. He was 
not able to attend the annual convention in Trinity Church, Columbia, 
in February. His last address was read by the president of the stand- 
ing committee. As in his first address, he deplores the number of 
districts in the diocese which have no congregation, though the number 
now is reduced from 16 to 12. He says, and it is almost his last ex- 
hortation, that it should be our endeavor to have one at every court 
house village so that there would be Church services within “a Sab- 
bath day’s journey” of every individual who desires them. His minimum 
ideal has been about realized today—there are no districts (counties) 
with no Episcopal congregation in the state. 

Bishop Gadsden’s failing health was due to a very painful disease. 
As might be expected, he bore it with marked Christian fortitude. There 
are affecting stories of his manly efforts to continue his ministry as 
long as possible. In March, when his physicians advised a trip away 
for his health, the clergy of the city and vicinity sent to him a very 
beautiful letter of condolence, which illustrates their high regard and 
affection. They not only assure him of their Christian sympathy but 
of their supplications that if it be God’s will, he may speedily return 
with renewed ability to serve Him in the oversight of His Church 
in this diocese. But now no trip could avail. 


“It was a touching sight to see the good Bishop, then 
emaciated by a long and painful disease, and in daily expectation 
of his departure, sustaining himself with difficulty, and making 
an extraordinary effort, surrounded by his weeping relatives, 
and striving to close his Episcopal services and his life together ; 
and at the same time blessing, in this solemn ordinance, some of 
those the most dear to him, and as far as in him lay setting 
them apart for God and his service in time and eternity. The 
remembrance of such a confirmation cannot be lost. May its 
influence never pass away.’’*? 


Bishop Gadsden died on June 24, 1852. The Charleston Courier 
of the next day said: 


“We announce with deep regret, the decease of the Right 
Reverend Christopher Edwards Gadsden, D. D. of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, and Bishop of the Diocese of South 
Carolina. He died at his residence in this city yesterday morn- 
ing at the age of 68 years, after a period of protracted de- 


*"Life of Bishop Gadsden, by J. N. Norton (New York, 1858), p. 131. 
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bility and sickness. . . . Bishop Gadsden was an eminent 
prelate of his Church, equally distinguished for deep learning, 
elegance of composition, and fervent piety. His amiable and 
benevolent character, unassuming deportment and Christian 
liberality, secured him at once the respect and affection, not only 
of his own denomination, but of our whole community. He will 
long be remembered as an ornament of his Church, and mourned 
as one of the most valued of our divines and citizens. The 
bells of our churches were tolled yesterday in respect to his 
memory: and his funeral is to take place this afternoon at 
half-past five o’clock.” 


His mortal remains were deposited under the altar of St. Philip’s Church, 
in which he had served for forty-two years. The spacious building could 
not contain the large company who gathered to pay their last tribute 
of esteem. The services were conducted by Right Rev. F. H. Rut- 
ledge, bishop of Florida, assisted by the Rev. J. B. Campbell, assistant 
minister. 

So ended the rather strenuous career of this devoted servant of the 
Lord Jesus. Like St. Paul, by tradition, he was small of stature and 
the beauty of his person was not physical but spiritual. All who knew 
him well, admired him, the poor of the community acknowledged no 
better friend, the colored people regarded him as a saint. On his death, 


tributes poured in from practically all the parishes of the diocese and 
from far beyond. 

The Rev. Thomas J. Young, assistant minister of St. Michael’s, 
who succeeded him as the chief editor of the Gospel Messenger (himself 
to survive only for a short time), and one who did not always agree 
with him, nevertheless said in substance in his editorial : 


““A more self-denying man he had never known, nor a more 
humble man than he, one of the most honest of men, and of the 
largest charity, nor yet had he ever known a more untiring 
laborer in the Master’s Vineyard, nor one who depended less 
on others for guidance and direction, listening, but taking coun- 
sel of his own heart under God, and withal none more diligent 
in prayer and the study of God’s word. Though of a serious 
nature, constantly was the word ‘genial’ applied to him.” 


Dr. Muhlenburg said, “We have a vivid recollection of the ardent 
and impetuous speaker in our General Convention, some twenty-five 
years ago or more, full of his transparent honesty, which strongly 
impressed us, though not always adopting his sentiments.”** Bishop 


387 ife of Bishop Gadsden, by J. N. Norton (New York, 1858), p. 133. 
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G. W. Doane said: “He combined the simplicity of a child with the 
wisdom of a man; the courage of a hero, and the piety of a saint.”** 

Let us in conclusion quote these words from a writer in the Church 
Times of London: 


“The death of this excellent Bishop severs another link 
that bound us to the Fathers of the Church in America. Though 
not long a chief pastor, yet our earliest recollections associate 
him in the councils of the Church with White, and Bowen, 
and Moore. Unprepossessing in outward appearance, and want- 
ing in many popular attractions, his sterling integrity, his lofty 
estimate of truth, his deep earnestnesses of piety and solid theo- 
logical learning, always commanded respect, and drew from his 
clergy that unanimous resolution of cordial support which finally 
prompted him to accept the office which the choice of his Diocese 
tendered him. In the discharge of his high duties, his walk 
has been a quiet, and, in some degree, a retired one. Oc- 
casional extracts from his journal, only proving that he was 
about his Master’s business. The Lord has taken him when the 
Church seems the most to want him; but we may not envy him 
a rest for which we are sure he longed—trusting that another 
steward will be found to receive the charge which he so faith- 
fully kept.’’*° 


89Gospel Messenger (of S. C.), Vol. XXIX (August, 1852), p. 148. 
497bid., quoted, p. 149. 
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The Religious Opinions of Thomas 
Jefferson 


By Arthur B. Kinsolving* 


“jhave just finished reading the first volume of the Life of 

& Thomas Jefferson by the distinguished and very able author, 

Dumas Malone. And I have just reread the Jefferson Bible, 

published by the David McKay Company, the full title of the volume 

being The Life and Morals of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, extracted 
textually from the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. 

In the introduction to this little book, we are told that Thomas 
Jefferson was from early life a close student of the Bible. It was of 
the Bible that he wrote: “There never was a more pure or sublime 
system of morality than is to be found in the four evangelists.” In this 
introduction it is further stated that “his religious belief has been ques- 
tioned, and yet he was a member of the Episcopal Church in Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, contributing regularly to its support, and serving as a 
member of the vestry.” He wrote himself: “I am a Christian in the 
only sense Christ wished anyone to be—sincerely attached to His doc- 
trines in preference to all others.” 

Yet in this Jefferson Bible there is no mention of the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead. The account of His life ends with the 
burial of His body. His resurrection, the commission He gave to the 
twelve apostles, the preaching of the apostles, of which our Lord’s resur- 
rection was the cornerstone—none of these are mentioned. Nor is there 
any mention of the conversion of St. Paul or his teachings. 

All this is due to the fact that Thomas Jefferson devoted his life to 
horizontal subjects, and his diary gives full evidence of this. He was 
interested in the facts of nature, of which he made a very close study, 
of systems of government, of the expansion of the United States west- 
ward beyond the mountains, with rivers and waterways indicating the 
course of commerce. 


*Dr. Kinsolving, rector emeritus of St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, is one of 
the distinguished presbyters of the Church. He is ninety years of age. His mental 
vigor, evidenced by this essay, is an inspiration to us all. He was ordered deacon 
sixty-five years ago, and priest one year later. He has been ten times a deputy 
to the General Convention. His contributions to the pages of H1storIcAL MaGa- 
ZINE, beginning in 1934, have been many and valuable—Editor’s note. 
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Jefferson utterly rejected the idea of revelation. He believed and 
taught that the individual could be educated to make true discernments 
in his own power, and looked upon all claims to exterior influence as in- 
jurious and costly. 

In other words, man is sufficient unto himself, does not need the 
grace or aid of a higher power, and if soundly educated in secular knowl- 
edge is fortified to play his part in life. 

I wish to point out the contrast between the upbringing of Jefferson 
and that of George Washington, also a member of the Episcopal Church 
and an approximate contemporary. Washington was carefully instructed 
in the Church catechism in his youth, and the most important decision 
of his life was doubtless influenced by his knowledge of the Fifth Com- 
mandment, “Honor thy father and thy mother, etc.” 

Lawrence Washington, an influential and admired older brother, 
was anxious for George to enter the British Navy, and the lad packed 
his clothes and went aboard a vessel which would have taken him to 
the British Navy. At this juncture his mother, a devout Christian woman, 
sent a message to her son directing him to come back home. He in- 
stantly obeyed and in this way was saved to become the probably in- 
dispensable military leader of the American Revolution. 

We have no account in the case of Jefferson of any parallel to Wash- 
ington’s early education, and no doubt this is why there is no evidence 
that he grew up with the sort of belief which Washington had. 

The fact that Jefferson was a member of the vestry at Charlottes- 
ville only means that as a man of prominence and influence he accepted 
an invitation to occupy this position. 

When the Rev. Dr. Frederick W. Hatch, then rector of the Epis- 
copal Church in Charlottesville, on hearing that Mr. Jefferson was ill 
at Monticello, went to see him, Jefferson sent word to the minister as 
follows: “Tell him I will be glad to see him as a neighbor and friend, 
but not as a minister.” Yet, the body-servant of Jefferson told James 
Kinsolving, of Mechums River, that it was the custom of his master 
to kneel down to say his prayers before going to bed every night. 

While Jefferson was in attendance in Philadelphia upon the second 
Continental Congress, an English Unitarian named Priestly visited Phila- 
delphia, and both Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin were in the habit 
of going to hear him preach on Sunday mornings. It is probable that 
this is the source of the differences in Jefferson’s belief from the full 
teachings of the Evangelists and The Apostles’ Creed. 

There is no evidence that our Lord’s supernatural birth made any 
impression on Jefferson, and this in spite of the fact that the author of the 
third gospel, St. Luke, was a Greek physician who probably learned the 
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story of the Annunciation and the birth at Bethlehem from the lips of 
the holy women, possibly from the Virgin Mary herself. 

Jefferson’s horizontal mind and his marvelous writings in the secular 
order are among the most remarkable left by any man for generations 
before and after him. But his vertical knowledge, his knowledge of the 
supernatural, is conspicuously defective. The very fact that he rejected 
the whole principle of revelation shows his limitation in this respect. 
To be uninfluenced by such a prophet as Isaiah, such a law-giver as 
Moses, and such a world-transforming fact as the truth of Easter Sun- 
day, is to miss something that belongs to the heart of Christianity. 
No Unitarian could ever invent such a message as that of Jesus Christ 
when He said, “God so loved the world that He gave His only-begotten 
Son that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.” 

It is claimed that Jefferson placed next to the authorship of the 
Declaration of Independence his authorship of the measure securing re- 
ligious liberty to Virginia. But there is evidence that he was not trusted 
by either the Presbyterians or the Baptists, who were numerous at the 
time, in spite of the boon to them of his resolution. These Christian 
people were so deeply interested in revealed religion that they were 
not satisfied with a leader who rejected such an essential part of the 
gospel. 

The fact is that it was Thomas Jefferson’s marked eminence as 
an observer and chronicler of phenomena in the horizontal sphere 
that gave him a certain measure of authority vertically. 

Unfortunately, the same thing has happened in the case of some 
of our secular teachers in colleges and universities. A teacher wins 
a high place in his department as a master of facts relating to the 
material world and is accorded far more credence than he deserves when 
he enters the sphere of revealed religion, a sphere in which he has no 
right whatsoever to speak with authority. 
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Ordinations by the Bishops of Honolulu, 
1862-1902 


Compiled by Andrew Forest Muir* 


= OR forty years the missionary bishopric of Honolulu received 
= its jurisdiction from the Church in England, although Dr, 
Alfred Willis, the second bishop, by reference to the canons 
of the Council of Chalcedon, claimed that the Church in Hawaii was 
an independent national church and so not subject to the archbishop of 
Canterbury.’ During the first eleven years, the legal—that is incor- 
porated—name of the see of Honolulu was the Hawaiian Reformed 
Catholic Church,? and, during the last twenty-nine years, the Anglican 
Church in Hawaii.* 

The English Church consecrated two bishops for the see: Dr. 
Thomas Nettleship Staley, on December 15, 1861;* and Dr. Alfred 
Willis, on February 2, 1872.5 No Anglican bishop was ever in Hawaii 
before October 11, 1862, when Dr. Staley arrived in Honolulu,® and 
there was no resident bishop in the Islands between June 2, 1870, the 
date of Dr. Staley’s departure,” and June 30, 1872, the date of Dr. 


*Dr. Muir, of the department of history, Daniel Baker College, Brownwood, 
Texas, was for several years educational adviser, the Army Education Center, 
Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, and engaged in extensive research on the beginnings 
of the Anglican Church there. See HistorticaL MaGazIne, XIX (1950), pp. 214ff. 

1Dr. H. H. Gowen, of Cobble Hill, Vancouver, to compiler, May 3, 1947. 

2Charter, approved November 5, 1862, and issved on the following day. In- 
terior Department, General File (MSS. in Archives of Hawaii, Honolulu), box 38. 
Privy Council Records (MSS. in Archives of Hawaii), XI, 95, 97. 

8Charter, issued November 2, 1873, Proceedings of the Second Session of the 
Second Diocesan Synod of the Anglican Church in Hawaii, 1887 . . . (Honolulu: 
Hawaiian Gazette Company, 1888), 24-26. 

*Reginald Wilberforce, Life of the Right Reverend Samuel Wilberforce . . . 
(London: John Murray, 1882), III, 41. 

5Pacific Commercial Advertiser (Honolulu), March 16, 1872, 3c. 

®[bid., October 16, 1862, 2b. As a lad of seventeen or eighteen, in 1832 or 
1833, William Bacon Stevens, later bishop of Pennsylvania, spent five months 
in the Islands. [E. Merton Coulter, “William Bacon Stevens” in Allen Johnson 
and Dumas Malone (eds.), Dictionary of American Biography (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937), XVII, 628. Dr. Stevens to Dr. H. B. Whipple, 
April 27, 1871, in Whipple Papers (MSS. in Minnesota Historical Society, St. 
Paul, Minnesota). Alexander Charles Garrett, later bishop of Dallas, spent 
several weeks in Honolulu in February and March, 1860 (Pacific Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, March 15, 1860, 2b.] 

‘Hawaiian Gazette (Honolulu), June 8, 1870, 3a. 
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WILLIAM HOAPILI KAAUWAI 
1835-1874 


and Wife 
MARY ANN KILIWEHI 
1840-1873 


Kaauwai was the only Hawaiian aborigine ever to receive Anglican Orders. 
He was ordained Deacon, September 25, 1864, by the Rt. Rev. Thomas Nettleship 
Staley, D. D., first Bishop of Honolulu. He was never ordained priest. 


[Original in Queen Emma House Museum, Honolulu, Courtesy of Mrs. Arthur L. Greenwell, 
President of the Daughters of Hawaii.| 
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Willis’ arrival,* but from July 28 to August 1, 1871, Dr. Samuel Tar- 
ratt Nevill, bishop of Dunedin, New Zealand, was a visitor.® 

Dr. Staley’s register is not known to exist; in the hiatus between 
his departure from Honolulu and Dr. Willis’ arrival, a number of im- 
portant documents relating to the Church disappeared, and evidently Dr. 
Staley’s register shared the same fate as the minutes of the synod.*° 
The ordinations of Dr. Staley, therefore, have been reconstructed from 
secondary sources, but it is believed that the list is accurate and com- 
plete. 

Dr. Willis’ register™ is preserved, and since its maker was a faithful 
recorder, there is hardly any question that the list of ordinations is com- 
plete and accurate. Dr. Willis surrendered his jurisdiction to the Ameri- 
can Church on April 1, 1902,'* and no attempt has been made to list the 
ordinations by the several American bishops of the see, for the American 
Church, unlike the English, has a central registry, where records of ordi- 
nations are available. 

During the forty-year period of English jurisdiction, there were 
thirty-three ordinations, of which six were celebrated by Dr. Staley 
and twenty-seven by Dr. Willis. Of the total number, nineteen were 
ordinations to the diaconate and fourteen to the priesthood. Eleven men 
received but one order, but of this number, nine received the second 
order elsewhere. The remaining two were never advanced to the priest- 
hood ; one abandoned the ministry, and the other died while still a deacon. 
Eleven received both orders from the hands of one or both of the two 
English bishops of Honolulu. Of the twenty-two men who received 
orders, one was a native Hawaiian,’* two were Chinese,** two were 
natives of the United States,’5 and seventeen of Great Britain. All of 
the ordinations except one were celebrated in Honolulu, and that one 
(#2) in Lahaina. The first was celebrated in the temporary cathedral, 
to which no name, apparently, was assigned; this building, formerly a 
Methodist chapel, was located on the corner of Nuuanu and Kukui.’* 
Numbers 3 to 20, inclusive, were celebrated in the temporary wooden 

8Pacific Commercial Advertiser, July 6, 1872, 2a. 


*Tbid., July 29, 1871, 3d; August 5, 1871, 2a. 

10T. N. Staley to A. Willis, October 9, no year, in Willis Papers (MSS. in 
private hands). 

11The Acts of the Right Reverend Alfred Willis, D. D. (MS. in office of mis- 


sionary district of Honolulu, Honolulu). [Courtesy of Dr. Harry S. Kennedy, 
bishop of Honolulu.] 


12]bid., 81. 
18William Hoapili Kaauwai. 
_1*#Woo Yee Bew and Kong Yin Tet. Both of these names have the traditional 
Chinese order; the surname stands first. 
18Brookes Ono Baker and Frank Wesley Merrill. 
16Pacific Commercial Advertiser, October 16, 1862, 3a. 
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Cathedral of St. Andrew, located near the site of the present cathedral ;** 
and the remainder were celebrated in the present, unfinished cathedral.** 
Twenty-three of the ordinations were celebrated singly ; there were two 
ordinations each at which two and three men received orders. Of the 
twenty-two men who were ordained, none was ever raised to the epis- 
copate ; but three of them—the Reverend Fathers Herbert Henry Gowen, 
William Ault, and Frank Fitz—survive. 


No. Name Ordained Date Ordinant 
1. Joseph James Elkington Deacon 1864, Jan. 30 T. N. Staley?® 
2. William Hoapili Kaauwai?? Deacon 1864, Sep. 2522. T. N. Staley?? 
3. Charles William Turner?* Deacon 1867, Mar.17  T.N. Staley? 
4. Joseph James Elkington Priest 1867, Mar.17  T.N. Staley 
5. Charles George Williamson?5 Priest 1867, Mar.17  T.N. Staley 
6. Alexander Mackintosh Deacon 1870, May 21 T. N. Staley?¢ 
7. Thomas Blundun Deacon 1872, Dec. 22 A. Willis?? 

8. William Calder?® Deacon 1873, Nov.2 A. Willis 
9. Thomas Blundun Priest 1874, Dec. 20 A. Willis 

10. Alexander Mackintosh Priest 1876, Mar.12 A. Willis 
11. Samuel Henry Davis?® Priest 1876, Dec. 17 A. Willis 
12. Brookes Ono Baker, M. D.3° Deacon 1880, Dec.19 A. Willis 


17Pacific Commercial Advertiser, December 15, 1866, 3d. 

18Henry Bond Restarick, Hawaii, 1778-1920, from the Viewpoint of a Bishop 
. . . (Honolulu: Paradise of the Pacific, 1924), 262. 

19[Mildred Staley (ed.)], “Bishop Staley’s Diary” in Hawaiian Church 
Chronicle, July, 1934, 8b. 

20Never ordained priest; retired from the ministry and returned to politics. 

21The temporary church at Lahaina seems not to have had a dedication. 
‘ ies a of D. W. Kalaeloa, Sebakemapa 28, 1864, in Nupepa Kuokoa, Okatoba 

23Ordained priest by Dr. William Ingraham Kip, bishop of California, Novem- 
~ 1, a [Dr Karl Morgan Block, bishop of California, to compiler, December 
4, 1946. 

24Hawaiian Gazette, March 20, 1867, 3b. 

25Made deacon by Dr. Samuel Wilberforce, bishop of Oxford, September 23, 
oni [Acting Registrar, Oxford Diocesan Registry, to compiler, August 25, 

26T. N. Staley to [W. T.] Bullock, May 22 [1870], in Letters Received from 
Australia, New Zealand . . . 1865-1874 (MSS. in Archives, Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, London), Honolulu, No. 48. 

27All of the remaining ordinations are recorded in The Acts of the Right 
Reverend Alfred Willis. 

*8Ordained priest in St. Matthew’s Church, Auckland, New Zealand, by Dr. 
William Garden Cowie, bishop of Auckland, December 19, 1875. [The Rev. Jasper 
Calder, son of the Rev. William Calder, to compiler, August 8, 1947.] 

2®9Made deacon in All Saints’ Church, Edinburgh, Scotland, by Dr. Thomas 
Baker Morrell, coadjutor bishop of Edinburgh, June 7, 1868. [Dr. Charles Har- 
man Warner, bishop of Edinburgh, to compiler, October 16 and November 5, 1947.] 

89Ordained priest by Dr. John Henry Ducachet Wingfield, bishop of Northern 
California, June 16, 1889. [Majorie Hillman, assistant secretary, The Church 
Pension Fund, New York, to compiler, December 16, 1947.] 
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. Willis 
Willis 
Willis 
Willis 
Willis 
Willis 
Willis 
Willis 
Willis 
Willis 
Willis 
Willis 
Willis 
Willis 
Willis 
Willis 
Willis 
Willis 
. Willis 


. Abel Clark? Deacon 1880, Dec. 19 
. Frank Wesley Merrill3? Deacon 1880, Dec. 19 
. Herbert Francis Edward Whalley Deacon 1881, Jun. 26 
. William Alexander Swan Deacon 1881, Oct. 9 
. Herbert Francis Edward Whalley Priest 1883, Dec. 23 
. William Alexander Swan Priest 1883, Dec. 23 
. William Henry Barnes Deacon 1885, Nov. 15 
. Herbert Henry Gowen Deacon 1885, Dec. 19 
. William Henry Barnes Priest 1887, Mar. 6 
. Vincent Howard Kitcat Deacon 1887, Jun. 5 
. Jacob Mortimer Weir Silver®® Priest 1887, Jul. 24 
. Herbert Henry Gowen Priest 1889, Dec. 22 
. Woo Yee Bew*+ Deacon 1892, Mar. 13 
. Vincent Howard Kitcat Priest 1892, Jun. 12 
. Kong Yin Tet Deacon 1895, Dec. 22 
. William Ault Deacon 1897, Dec. 19 
29. John Frederic Lane Deacon 1898, Mar. 6 
. William Ault Priest 1899, Feb. 26 
. John Frederic Lane Priest 1899, Feb. 26 
. Kong Yin Tet Priest 1899, May 25 . Willis 
. Frank Fitz%5 Deacon 1901, Sep. 22 . Willis 


81Never ordained priest. Died November 22, 1885. Tombstone in Oahu 
Cemetery, Honolulu. 

32Ordained priest in St. Peter’s Cathedral, Adelaide, South Australia, by Dr. 
George Wyndham Kennion, bishop of Adelaide, June 11, 1884. [M. Russell Harris, 
secretary of bishop of Adelaide, to compiler, October 24, 1947.] 

83Made deacon in Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul, Llandaff, Wales, by Dr. 
Richard Lewis, bishop of Llandaff, September 20, 1885. [Hugh Williams, clerk 
of bishop of Llandaff, to compiler, October 17, 1947.] 

84Ordained priest by Dr. Henry Bond Restarick, third bishop of Honolulu, 
November 23, 1902. 

85Ordained priest by Dr. Restarick, November 23, 1902. 
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Book Reviews 


I. American Church History and Biography 


Communism, Democracy, and Catholic Power. By Paul Blanshard. 
Boston. The Beacon Press, 1951. 340 pp. $3.50. 


This book is the sequel to the same author’s American Freedom 
and Catholic Power, which was reviewed in the HistorICAL MAGAZINE 
of December, 1949. The thesis of the book is that both Communism 
and Roman Catholicism, though at opposite poles ideologically and 
mortal foes of one another, are of the same pattern as systems of power 
which pose a serious threat to democracy. The author uses American 
democracy as a yardstick and defines the democratic way of life as the 
right of the majority of the people to determine their future by free 
choice based on free discussion, with certain inalienable rights guaranteed 
to minorities. Neither Moscow nor Rome finds itself at home in such 
a free environment, and each seeks to transform democracy into its own 
likeness, with resultant tensions ever mounting. 

In a series of chapters Mr. Blanshard draws startling and significant 
parallels between the structures of power of the Kremlin and the Vatican, 
respectively, the “devices of deification” used by both institutions to 
establish their infallibility, the thorough-going thought control used by 
each to stifle dissent and nonconformity, the struggles of each to control 
education, the discipline and devotion which each imposes upon its ad- 
herents, the manipulation of truth by each in the interest of the exten- 
sion of its power, and the strategy of penetration which each employs. 
Fully recognizing that Moscow offers a greater threat to human free- 
dom than Rome, because of its violent and revolutionary techniques and 
the easy conquests which they have achieved in recent years, our author 
points out that the Vatican offers the greater threat to American democ- 
racy at the present time. To put it in blunt terms, the Vatican bet on 
the wrong horse at the beginning of World War II, when it disclosed 
its natural ties with Fascism, and is now bending every effort to cover 
up its error of judgment by concentrating on the extension of its num- 
bers, its influence, and its power in the United States, recognizing this 
nation as its one best hope in the inevitable “Holy War,” which it seeks 
to foment in order to overthrow its arch-foe. Already, as a compact, 
well-regimented minority under foreign totalitarian control, the Roman 
Catholic Church exerts an influence and power in this country far be- 
yond what its numbers would warrant. It has succeeded in obtaining 
special privileges and in stifling to a large degree unfavorable comment 
and criticism. It knows what it wants and where it is going. And it 
poses a far more serious threat to the public schools and to American 
democratic institutions than the Communism which is so readily played 
up as the “big bad wolf” of the current scene. 
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Anglicans may detect in this book, as in Blanshard’s earlier work, a 
secularist trend. We agree with Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin that he over- 
looks the religious origin of our American democracy. We are irritated 
by his implicit identification of Catholicism with Romanism. We think 
he over-simplifies the history of the rise and development of the Papacy. 
We cannot go along with his characteristically Protestant dismissal of 
“the so-called contemplative orders” as being “‘scarcely above the level 
of juvenile escapism.” But all this is simply to say that we should like 
to have seen this book, as well as the earlier one, written by an lo- 
Catholic instead of a liberal Protestant with secularist leanings! e 
should like to have seen it written by someone who could discriminate 
with greater delicacy of preception between essential Catholicism and 
Ultramontanism. 

Having gotten this off our chest, we are glad to say that the 
author has attained a commendable degree of objectivity and fairness 
in the treatment of his subject. The book is well-documented, and it is 
thoroughly contemporary. For instance, Judge Medina’s trial of the 
eleven leaders of the American Communist Party in New York, Senator 
McCarthy’s “exposures” of Communist activity in the government, the 
decree of the Holy Office directing priests not to belong to Rotary Clubs, 
and other even more recent events are cited in illustration of the author’s 
thesis ; and the Appendix contains excerpts from the Mussolini- Vatican 
Agreements of 1929 and the correspondence between Mrs. Roosevelt 
and Cardinal Spellman in the summer of 1949. Our opinion is that 
Communism, Democracy, and Catholic Power presents a thesis which 
neither Rome nor Moscow can successfully gainsay and which every in- 
telligent American ought to face squarely. The Beacon Press is well 
advised in publicizing not only the favorable reviews of this book, but 
also the interesting and quite inconclusive criticisms of it that have ap- 
peared from Roman Catholic and Communist sources. 

I gave a copy of the book to one of my clerical associates on the 
Fourth of July, and inscribed on the fly-leaf the Collect for Indepen- 
dence Day: 


O Eternal God, through whose mighty power our fathers 
won their liberties of old; Grant, we beseech Thee, that we and 
all the people of this land may have grace to maintain these 
liberties in righteousness and peace; through Jesus Christ our 


Lord. Amen. 
E. H. ECKEL. 
Trinity Parish, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Church Lobbying in the Nation’s Capital. By Luke Ebersole. New 
York. Macmillan, 1951. Pp. 195. $2.75. 


The author is a professor of sociology at the University of Mary- 
land, with the degrees of B. D. from Crozer Theological Seminary 
(Baptist), Chester, Pa., and M. A. and Ph. D. from the University of 
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Pennsylvania. He writes to “investigate church lobbying as a develop- 
ing institution of organized religion, to set forth its organization, to 
view its practices, to survey the interests around which it centers, and 
to discover the changes which it is undergoing.” He limits his investi- 
gation to Christian church and church-related lobbies. 

Referring to the oft-repeated assumption that religion and politics 
ought not and cannot be mixed, he shows that they have been mixed 
ever since the Quaker, George Keith (who later became a missionary 
of the S. P. G.), issued in 1693 the first printed protest against slavery 
in America. The role of the churches in the anti-slavery movement is 
summarized in six pages. The history of church co-operation in the 
less successful program of the Anti-Saloon League is reviewed in seven 
pages. And much space is given to the more recent church lobbies 
on behalf of conscientious objectors and for and against universal mili- 
tary training. 

Dr. Ebersole enumerates in detail the various Protestant lobbies, 
Roman Catholic lobbies, and Special Cause lobbies. (We looked in vain 
for any lobby connected with the Episcopal Church, though the names 
of several of our Church leaders appear as being associated with various 
lobbying groups.) He devotes two chapters to the methods of church 
lobbying. He classifies their interests as those which pertain to social 
reforms and humanitarian causes, on the one hand, and those which 
affect the interests of particular religious bodies, on the other. He finds 
that in the main “church lobbies are organized to perform two chief 
functions: to inform, advise, and persuade legislators and administra- 
tors; and to channelize information concerning legislation and govern- 
mental actions to the church public.” He finds at present “no Prot- 
estant politico-ecclesiastical machine comparable in power to the Anti- 
Saloon League in its day.” He suspends judgment as to whether 
Roman Catholic lobbies constitute a politico-ecclesiastical machine bring- 
ing pressure to influence votes. The strength of their efforts in Wash- 
ington “derives from long, continuous, and intimate acquaintance with 
legislation and law-makers; from the loyalty of some Catholic govern- 
ment officials; and from an active interest in the administration of 
the law.” Christian Science lobbying he finds entirely in the interest 
of Christian Science, and a major part of Roman Catholic lobbying is in 
the interest of that Church, its agencies, and its members. 

He inclines to the untested hypothesis that in many cases “church 
lobbyists promote the causes in which groups of church leaders are in- 
terested rather than the views of church members in general.” He notes 
that the World War II encouraged the expansion of church lobbying, 
and discerns in some of this expansion the desire of Protestant groups 
to check the influence which they believe the Roman Church is gaining, 
though he quotes the secretary of the Washington office of the National 
Council of Churches as saying, “It is entirely probable that Protestants 
consistently magnify Roman Catholic influence, in part because there 
is evidence of united effort, whereas Protestant efforts, being more scat- 
tered, are much more difficult to appraise.” 

The book succeeds in being objective and non-controversial, per- 
haps at the expense of reader interest. It is well documented with 
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notes and references printed at the end. It could be improved with an 


index. 

E. H. ECKEL. 
Trinity Church, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


The Historiographer, 1951 (Vol II, No. 1). The Church Historical 
Society, Philadelphia, 1951. 25c. 


Owing to the kindness of the editor, the Rev. Dr. W. H. Stowe, 
the reviewer has seen each number of this interesting annual since its 
first appearance in 1938 as a slim leaflet. It is now a substantial report 
of fifty pages on the work of the Church Historical Society during the 
year previous. 

Amongst other items of importance, it contains the address of the 
president at the annual meeting in January, 1951. This address forms 
a valuable comment on the years following the Revolution—‘the most 
critical period in the history of the Episcopal Church in America.” 

In addition to The Historiographer, the Church Historical Society 
has a list of thirty-four publications to its credit, some of them sub- 
stantial volumes of considerable value. Twenty-six of the thirty-four 
have been published since 1937, and twelve of the twenty-six are cloth- 
bound volumes. 

Such an impressive list may well put our Church of England to 
shame. We have nothing to show in comparison with it. It has long 
been the wish of some amongst us that we might have an historical 
magazine devoted entirely to the republication of the records of our 
Church and to further the study of its history, but no such magazine 
seems likely to make its appearance—at any rate, for some years to 


come. 

R. D. MIDDLETON. 
St. Margaret's Vicarage, 
Oxford, England. 


AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


Edited by DuBose Murpny, Associate Editor. 


Two recent articles describe the efforts of Christian leaders to bring 
the Gospel into more effective contact with social conditions during the 
early years of the nineteenth century. 


In the American Historical Review (April, 1951, pp. 519-525), 
HerMaAn AvsuBEL writes of “General Booth’s Scheme of Social Sal- 
vation.” William Booth had already become well known in England as 
the founder of the Salvation Army—an organization which, as a Chris- 
tian service, sought to reclaim the individual from degradation. In 
1890, Booth published Jn Darkest England, and the Way Out. This 
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book was an attack upon the social conditions which made for degra- 
dation and a proposal for constructive reform. A vigorous controversy 
broke out and raged in press and pulpit. But even Booth’s critics 
“had to concede that like no other individual in nineteenth century 
England he dramatized the war against want, poverty, and destitution, 
and he popularized Christianity as a religion holding out hope to the 
lowest elements in society. . . . Indeed, the concern for social justice 
that figured so prominently in early twentieth century England and did 
so much to transform the conditions of English life owed not a little 
to the campaign of General Booth.” 


In The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography (January, 
1951, pp. 47-61), Cuartes I. Foster presents a study of “The Urban 
Missionary Movement, 1814-1837.” The rapid growth of American 
cities in the early years of the nineteenth century brought numerous 
social and moral problems which could not be successfully handled by 
conventional religious practices. Evangelical Christians “developed a 
type of religious association which, by-passing both sectarian politics 
and clerical domination, united believers of all opinions.” “Members of 
the Presbyterian-Congregational-Dutch Reformed coalition generally 
took the lead, although Episcopalians often played dominant roles to 
the dismay of the High-church faction.” Apprehensions of some of 
the critics were “quieted . . . with calm re-assurance” by Bishop 
White. While some of the benevolent activity was a social fad marked 
by condescending “do-goodism,” yet much constructive work was done. 

he Rev. Ward Stafford did notable service as city missionary in New 
York. Boston and Philadelphia also had societies and programs. The 
first Sunday schools in our country were an expression of the mission 
to the underprivileged and uneducated. A great variety of agencies 
and institutions grew up, but their work was not well coordinated, 
and the financial support was not always sustained. The cooperative 
aspect of the movement diminished as some denominations undertook 
programs of their own. The “depression” of 1837 deprived many 
agencies of contributions, but a number of institutions survived, either 
as independent bodies or as denominational activities. 


The Rev. Epcar L. Pennincton, S. T. D., contributes a study of 
“The Episcopal Church in the Alabama Black Belt, 1822-1836,” in The 
Alabama Review, April, 1951, pp. 117-126. The Alabama Black Belt 
is a “region of rolling, black, sticky but especially rich cotton-growing 
prairie land” in the center of the western part of the state. Parishes 
had been established in Mobile (1826) and Tuscaloosa (1828), and the 
Black Belt, lying between these two points, began to receive the atten- 
tion of missionary-minded clergymen. Notable among these were the 
Rev. Samuel S. Lewis, of Tuscaloosa and (later) Mobile, and the Rev. 
Caleb S. Ives, of Demopolis, who became our pioneer clergyman in 
Texas after a few years’ service in Alabama.’ Parishes were organized 
in Greensboro (1830), Demopolis (1834) and other places, some of 


1HstoricaL Macazine, VI (June, 1937), pp. 240-248. 
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which still flourish while others have not been active for many years. 
“The families who settled in the Black Belt came largely from Virginia 
and South Carolina, and that was ‘almost synonymous with saying 
[they were] Episcopalians. ’” They have continued to be loyal Church 
folk and this region has contributed largely to the growth of our Church 
in Alabama. 


The History and Background of St. George’s Episcopal Church, Fred- 
ericksburg, Virgima. By Carrol H. Quenzel. Published by the Ves- 
try, 1951. Pp. viii, 124. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.50. 


St. George’s Parish was organized by an act of assembly in 1714 
to serve a section of the Virginia frontier which was being settled by 
Germans brought in by Governor Alexander Spotswood. In 1720, the 
area was formed into a county which bore the governor’s name, crudely 
latinized as Spotsylvania. The Germans belonged to the Reformed and 
Lutheran Churches. When their indentures had expired, they moved 
to a different part of Virginia and were replaced by other settlers. The 
parish obtained its first rector, the Rev. Theodosius Staige, in 1729. 
Since then its history has been not unlike that of other Virginia churches. 

Professor Quenzel has covered the subject with thorough scholar- 
ship, compressing a good deal of information into a small space. His 
seventy-three pages of text are supplemented by a full bibliography and 
numerous appendices, including parochial statistics, lists of rectors and 
vestrymen, and inscriptions from the graveyard. 


WILLIAM WILSON MANROSS. 
The Library, 
Church Historical Society, 
Philadelphia, 


II. English and General Church History 


Tudor Renaissance. By James Lees-Milne, London, B. T. Batsford, 
1951. 21/ net. 


Mr. Lees-Milne has given us a scholarly and fascinating study, 
packed full with interesting information not otherwise easily accessible, 
rounded off with most illuminating comments in his epilogue. A genera- 
tion that was young before the first world war, comfortable in the as- 
surance of comparative stability, looked with uncritical appreciation 
on the adventurous and romantic Elizabethan age, and all that it stood 
for, as being the opposite to their own experience. A generation, how- 
ever, that has lived through the horror of two world wars, finds in the 
“ordered elegance of the eighteenth century” and its Georgian architec- 
ture a helpful subject of contemplation as of an ideal “unattainable out- 
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side our dreams.” Mr. Lees-Milne in this charming volume helps us 
to return to a reasonable appreciation of what is most beautiful in 
Tudor art, an appreciation which some of us have never failed to ex- 
perience. Perhaps one of his most interesting chapters is that on 
Hans Holbein, whose influence was powerfully felt in a critical period. 
The author’s comments on continental influence are most illuminating. 
This is a book to read and reread with care and to keep beside one for 
reference. The illustrations are numerous and admirable. 


R. D. MIDDLETON. 
St. Margaret's Vicarage, 
Oxford, England. 


Salisbury. By R. L. P. Jowitt. London, B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 8s 6d net. 


This admirable little book will be an adequate guide to this city of 
many treasures and of great charm. There are many lovely things in 
England, but nothing more lovely than Salisbury Cathedral and its won- 
derful spire. Dean Stanley, when on a visit, is reported to have said 
to one of the canons, “At Salisbury you are all glorious without, at 
Westminster we are all glorious within.” But Salisbury Cathedral is in 
many ways of great beauty within; and where are there anywhere build- 
ings more attractive than the Cloisters and the Chapter House? It is 
difficult to refrain from superlatives when writing of Salisbury. 

Mr. Jowitt interestingly tells us the story of the migration from the 
old city to the new. Continued disputes between the canons of the 
cathedral and the garrison of the castle led to the clergy deserting 
Old Sarum, and under the inspiring leadership of Bishop Poore to the 
building of a new one in the valley below. The deserted cathedral re- 
mained for a century, though the population followed the Church to 
the new city, which they helped to build. Its plan “anticipated by 
several centuries those of modern American cities,” and the straight 
streets with their generous width are in startling contrast to the narrow, 
crooked little streets we find in other towns of the Middle Ages. 

Mr. Jowitt and his publishers are to be congratulated on this useful 
and attractive volume which, needness to say, is supplied with admirable 
illustrations. 

R. D. MIDDLETON. 


The Catholic Movement in the Swedish Church (The Thirty-first An- 
nual Hale Memorial Sermon). By the Rev. Gunnar Rosendal, 
D. D. Evanston: Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, 1951. 
Pp. 24. 25 cents. 


Our recent attractive visitor, Fr. Rosendal, of Osby, has devoted 
his Hale Sermon to a sketch of the principles of the Catholic Revival 
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in the Church of Sweden, emphasizing that it does not accept the 
position of a “Catholic party,” but rather aims to recover more ex- 
plicitly the heritage of Catholic faith, order, and devotion which belongs 
to the Church of Sweden as a whole. In conclusion, he graciously refers 
to the important place of Bishop John Wordsworth’s Hale Lectures of 
1910 on Swedish Church history [The National Church of Sweden] in 
the development of Anglo-Swedish relations. 


EDWARD R. HARDY, JR. 


Berkeley Divinity School, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


Tract Ninety. By R. D. Middleton. Offprint from The Journal of 
Ecclesiastical History, Vol. 11, No.1. Pp. 21. 


In effect, this little brochure is an expansion of what Mr. Middleton 
has already written about Tract XC in his Newman at Oxford—His 
Religious Development, which was reviewed in these columns in March, 
1951. 

In writing Tract XC, Newman had no other aim than to show that 
historically the Thirty-nine Articles were, as Dr. Samuel Johnson had 
called them, “Articles of peace”; that they did not controvert the de- 
crees of the Council of Trent, having been written before the promul- 
gation of those decrees, but at the same time did condemn certain Romtsk 
corruptions of Catholic doctrine ; and that they were patient of a Catholic 
interpretation and provided a genuine locus standi for the Tractarians and 
their followers within the Anglican Church. 

But such a thesis, incontrovertible though it might be historically 
and commonplace as it seems to us today, seemed a dangerous novelty to 
the predominant Protestant element in the Oxford University and An- 
glican Church of that day. To the four tutors (including the future 
archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Tait) who wrote in protest, the Tract 
seemed a perverse, paradoxical, and disingenuous attempt to undermine 
the true Protestant character of the Church of England. The pamphlet 
warfare which followed resulted in the overwhelming condemnation of 
Trace XC by the Heads of Houses (the venerable and learned Dr. Routh, 
of Magdalen, being the most conspicuous dissenter). It became the 
subject of attack in a number of episcopal charges, and only failed of 
condemnation by the Convocation of the University of Oxford through 
the interposition of the proctorial veto of Guillemard and R. W. Church. 

The whole controversy, with its undertones and overtones, its un- 
happy effect upon Newman himself, and its demoralizing effect upon 
the Tractarian Movement, is set forth by Mr. Middleton judiciously, and 
with clarity and charm. 

E. H. ECKEL. 
Trinity Parish, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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III. Theology and Philosophy 


Man Is Not Alone. By Abraham J. Heschel. New York City: Farrar, 
Straus and Young, Inc. 305 pages. $3.75. 


In this remarkable book, the author shows the influence of conti- 
nental writers such as Martin Buber and the existentialist philosophers. 
For he is concerned to demonstrate, not by rational or logical argument, 
but from the concrete facts of man’s actual existence, that the mystery 
by which we are surrounded and to which we feel responsible, is itself 
a responsive mystery, is in fact God the transcendent and infinite. 

Man finds himself in a world where he is confronted with majesty 
and holiness, demanding from him some response which is at bottom 
explicable only as the answer of an “I” to the call of a “Thou.” As 
he lives and moves and has his being in this mystery, his whole self 
is involved in relation to it; man is more than a mind, more than an 
intellect. His total personality is found to be meaningful as it expresses 
itself in this movement of recognition, awakening to and moving towards 
the Holy, who has by the very fact of “being there” called forth such 
an action. 

After this somewhat novel, but none the less extremely telling, 
discussion of the meaning of God, we come to the first part of what 
will eventually be a full description of the Jewish faith. For the last 
section of the present book is introductory to another volume, soon to 
follow, in which a modern Jewish “philosophy of religion” will be pre- 
sented. And because Dr. Heschel is a loyal Jew, his statement of theism 
is so deeply rooted in the scriptural world-view that Christians, who 
also share the Old Testament with him, will find this volume, and 
doubtless its successor, both valuable and illuminating. 


W. NORMAN PITTENGER. 


General Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 


St. Augustine Against the Academics. Translated and Edited by John J. 
O’Meara (Ancient Christian Writers, No. 12). Newman Press: 
Westminster, Maryland. 1950. Pp. 213. $3.00. 


Dr. O’Meara has produced a sound and well-annotated translation of 
an often overlooked early work of St. Augustine, with a fair treat- 
ment in his Introduction of the historical questions raised by these 
dialogues written between Augustine’s conversion and his baptism. How 
seriously is their claim to record real conversations to be taken (not very, 
thinks O’Meara), and more importantly, do these tentative works, or the 
Confessions written after ten years’ further reflection, better report the 
depths of St. Augustine’s experience? The editor is curiously modest 
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about the permanent importance of the work. He considers that its 
arguments are, “it must be said, of little value” (p. 17), and treats it 
mainly as an important document for the intellectual biography of its 
author. This seems a little over-cautious, since the Contra Academicos 
offers at least a formal refutation of the New Academy, the pragmatists 
or logical positivists of the day, and leads up to the first statement of St. 
Augustine’s philosophical creed which, as far as it went, he never 
repudiated (Book III, 19). However, though he might have praised 
the work more highly, Dr. O'Meara has given us a fine version of it. 


E. R. HARDY. 
Berkeley Divinity School, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


Taking the Blur Out of the Past 


SSOUBTLESS, all members of the American Episcopal Church 
Q Yag> know in a vague way that they are the beneficiaries of 

CW; centuries of a great religious heritage. But nothing helps 
as much as exact documentation by actual learning of the men and 
events of earlier ages. HiIsTORICAL MAGAZINE is rich on any and 
every page. It will take the blur out of the past, enabling the reader 
to see and to understand the man of yesterday and profit from his 
fight for a humane, civilized life."—PROFESSOR FRANK J. 
KLINGBERG, the University of California, Los Angeles, and a 
leading authority on the history of humanitarianism. 
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Books by Carroll E. Simcox »» 


LIVING THE 
CREED 


“This reviewer does not hesitate 
to say that he has never read a finer 
book on the Apostles’ Creed. The 
author states that he wants his 
reader to view the Creed not from 
without but from within. One can- 
not know a house by walking past it 
down the street; one must enter it 
and, still better, live in it before he 
can say he knows the house. So it 
is with the Creed. In sixteen brief 
chapters, the Creed is considered 
phrase by phrase, sentence by sen- 
tence.’’—Book News Letter (Augsburg 
Publishing House). Price, $2.75 


LIVING THE 
LORD’S PRAYER 


Carroll Simeox finds in the Lord’s 
Prayer both a problem and a promise. 
The problem of the Lord’s Prayer is 
in our being granted what we pray 
for; the promise of the Lord’s Prayer 
is that God hears and answers 
prayer. But problem and promise 
yecome reconciled when, and only 
when, our prayers are offered sin- 
cerely in Christ’s name, in the full 
knowledge that it is God and not 
we ourselves who knows what is good 
for us. The phrase Thy will be 
done is, for Dr. Simeox, “the hirge 
on which all else swings.”’ October 
publication. Probable Price, $1.75 


Postage Additional 


Morehouse-Gorham » Ny. 


EVERY PHASE OF 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


We are always glad to submit our desiyns 
and quotations. 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


Department H 


28 East 22nd Street 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Correct Design and Expert 
Craftsmanship in All Items. 
Stained Glass Windows, Altars 

and Reredos in W 
and Stone, 
Altar Brasses, Sterling Silver. 


Write us of your requirements. 


| | 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Northfield, Minnesota 


LAURENCE M. GOULD 
President 


A co-educational liberal 
arts college, Carleton is 
recognized as the Church 
College of Minnesota. 


It is recommended that 
correspondence regarding 
admission be initiated at 
least a year in advance. 


Write to: DIRECTOR OF 
ADMISSIONS 


4 Leighton Hall 
Northfield, Minnesota 


THE CHOIR LOFT 
and THE PULPIT 


Rev. Paul Austin Wolfe, D.D. 
Helen A. Dickinson 
Clarence Dickinson 


Fifty-two complete services of Wor- 
ship with Sermon Text, Psalter, 
Scripture Readings, Hymns, An- 
thems, and Organ Numbers related 
to the theme of each service. 


Price $1.50 net 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., INC. 
159 East 48th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


ADVENTURES IN 
PARISH HISTORY 
By NELSON R. BURR 


This tells you how to write a 
parish history. Dr. Burr has 
written nine. 


Per Copy, 25c 
CHURCH HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 
4205 Spruce St., Philadelphia 4 


WALTER H. STOWE 
& SPENCER ERVIN 


Why? 


Does The 
Episcopal Church 
Need Scholars? 


THE CHURCH 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
4205 Spruce St. @ Philadelphia 4 


PUBLICATION No. 34 


bro- 


the Society's latest 

chure, answers this question 
forthrightly, with special reference 
to the field of Church History. It 
answers the question, “Has scholar- 
ship any practical value?” 
a partial answer, 


It gives 
with facts and 
figures, to the question recently asked 
us by a Roman Catholic agency, 
“Where can I find out the number 
cf Catholic converts to Anglicanism?”’ 
Mr. Ervin’s section, “The Value of 
Scholarship to the Law,” shows how 
scholarship has stimulated reforms 
in the administration of justice. 


The Copy, 25c 5 Copies, $1 
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WHO WROTE 
THE NEW PRAYERS 
in the PRAYER BOOK ? 


50c Per Copy 
By James Arthur Muller 


“A valuable contribution to 
prayer book literature.””—The 
Living Church. 


The Church Historical Society 


4205 Spruce St., Philadelphia 4 


On The Range 


Missionary in Wyoming 


$1 Per Copy 


By Samuel E. West 


The Church Historical Society 


4205 Spruce St., Philadelphia 4 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF RELIGION 


VERGILIUS FERM, Editor 
with 190 Collaborators 


encyclopedia of religion 
deserves a warm welcome. 
It is published at what, in view 
of its bulk and contents, must 
be regarded as a most modest 
price. In clear print it embraces 
tens of thousands of articles. All 
the significant religions of the 
world are included, Christian, 
Jewish, Moslem, Buddhist, Hindu 
and the rest. <A truly great 
achievement.’”’—N. Y. Times. 


“There is every prospect that 
this will be a volume too fre- 
quently used to be allowed ever 
to get far out of reach.” 

—The Christian Century. 


Subjects Include: 


@ Religions of the Worli 
@ Protestant Denominations 
@ Biblical Terms 
@ Church History 
@ Founders of Religions 
@ Rituals and Religious 
Practices, etc. 


900 Pages Limited Edition 


Special Order Coupon=— 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, 
Publishers 


15 East 40th St., Desk 518, 
New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $ for. . .copy(ies) 
of the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RELIGION, at $10 per copy. 
NAME 


(Expedite shipment by enclosing 
remittance ) 
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The General Convention 
Offices and Officers 
1785-1950 


C. Rankin Barnes 


PUBLICATION No. 33 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
4205 Spruce Street Philadelphia 4 
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A Review 


By the Rt. Rev. Walter H. Gray, S.T.D. 
Bishop of Connecticut 


From Forth Magazine, June, 1951 


gal General Convention: Offices and Cfficers, 1785-1950, by 
wy 6the Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, D.D. (Philadelphia, Church 
Historical Society, 1951. $3) contains a series of brief 

- biographical sketches of the officers of General Convention 
with an interwoven account of the nature and growth of the duties of 
their offices. Probably, it is the first attempt at such a compilation 
and it is a very successful one. It first appeared as a special issue of 
the Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church for June, 
1949, and its publication now as a 148-page book gives it permanent 
form. 

The author is Secretary of the House of Deputies of General Con- 
vention and also Secretary of the National Council, the executive body 
of the Church's national organization. He, therefore, has a keen 
personal and official interest in his subject and access to information. 

Facts are here in great profusion and in well-indexed form regard- 
ing each Presiding Bishop, President of the House of Deputies, Secre- 
tary of the House of Bishops, Secretary of the House of Deputies, and 
Treasurer of General Convention. 

This volume is, however, a great improvement over the usual type 
of biographical dictionary in that instead of providing only the ‘‘bare 
bones” of facts as recorded in Who's Who or Stowe's, the author often 
has included comments on the personality of his subjects which show 
them as men of flesh and blood and frequently of charm and humor. 
Dr. “Sammy” Hart, Oxford cap in hand and a twinkle in his eye, 
marches impressively into the House of Deputies to deliver messages 
from the House of Bishops, and Supreme Court Justice Owen J. 
Roberts (the only layman ever so to serve) rules the House of Deputies 
“with a rod of iron” but also showing ‘‘a sparkling humor and perfect 
courtesy.” 

The record of the Treasurers of General Convention reveals that 
in more than a century and a half all assessments on dioceses have been 
“paid without default”’ and ‘‘all invoices received have been paid on 
time.”’ With Frank Gulden as the present Treasurer, this impressive 
record will surely be continued. 

The most interesting and un:que phase of the book is the study Dr. 
Barnes has made of the changes and growth in the nature and duties 
of the offices concerned. For example, the office of the Presiding 
Bishop has evolved continuously and is still changing. The Church 
has had difficulty in making up its mind as to what is most desirable. 
The 1934 and 1937 General Conventions went so far as to refuse to 
define precisely what the Church expects of the Presiding Bishop or 
what he may expect from the Church. . 

Sections on the offices other than that of the Presiding Bishop 
also are covered well, and this volume will be of interest and assistance 
9 only to scholars but also to all who are interested in Church 

istory. 
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Wanted! 


Back Numbers of the 
HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


I. By the Library, The General Theological Seminary 
175 Ninth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Volume IV (1935) 


[This Seminary has been a subscriber from the beginning, 
but this volume was lost through the carelessness of a student. 
Anyone able to supply this volume will please communicate 
with the Librarian, Dr. Niels H. Sonne, at the above address.]} 


Il. By the Canadian Church Historical Society 
c/o Canon A. R. Kelley, 4127 Wilson Avenue, 
Montreal 14, Canada 


Volume — I. (1932): March, September. [June and De- 
cember Numbers not needed.]| 


II. (1933): All four numbers: March, June, Sep- 
tember, December. 


III. (1934): All four numbers: March, June, Sep- 


tember, December. 


IV. (1935): 


March, June, September. 
Number not needed.| 


| December 


V. (1936): 


September and December. [March 
and June Numbers not needed.] 


VII. (1938): March, June, December. [September 
Number not needed.} 


{The Canadian Church Historical Society has been newly 
organized, and needs the above to complete its set to date. 
Anyone able to supply any of the needed numbers will please 
communicate with Canon Kelley as above.] 
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Publishers of Fine Books for over Four Centuries 
New OXFORD Books 


for students of ecclesiastical history 


THE MAKING OF THE 
Restoration 
Settlement 


By the Rev. ROBERT S. BOSHER, Ph.D. 


General Theological Seminary 
With a foreword by NORMAN SYKES. 


This penetrating interpretation of the events that cul- 
minated in the ejection of the Puritans from the Church 
of England is an important contribution to the under- 
standing of one of the great Protestant controversies. 
Dr. Bosher has based his study on a re-examination of 
source materials and on extensive research, throwing a 
new light on a turning point in ecclesiastical history: the 
Act of Uniformity. $5.00 


A FOREWORD TO 


The Old Testament 


By H. Sr. J. Hart 


Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge 


Teachers, students and general readers will find this 
introduction of outstanding value in beginning study of 
the Old Testament. The critical position represented by 
the author has had wide support, and is the position on 
which teaching of the Old Testament is generally based. 

The book was first presented as a paper for service 
ordination candidates at the request of the English War 
Office. It has now been revised and greatly enlarged. 


2.75 
At your bookstore 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 
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FOR AUTUMN READING! 


‘History,’’ said Bishop Mandell Creighton of London, great English 
historian, “is a cordial for drooping spirits.’’ Our ecclesiastical 
forefathers went through some tough times, too. Fortify your mind 
with knowledge of the past, and your soul will be strengthened. 


Highlights of Church History 


EARLY AND MEDIEVAL ® THE REFORMATION 


By RICHARD G. SALOMON By POWELL MILLS DAWLEY 
Professor of Church History Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
Bexley Hall, Kenyon College The General Theological Seminary 

Publication The copy, 25c | Publication The copy, 25c 

No. 26 5 copies, $1.00 @ No. 27 5 copies, $1.00 


“T want to tell you how very much I like the two brochures of Dr. Salomon 
and Dr. Dawley. At long last I have something on Church History which I 
can conse ientiously put into a layman’s hands. Also they look attractive 
and readable.’’—Dr. MASSEY H. SHEPHERD, JR., Professor of Church 
History, The Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH ® ANGLICAN COMMUNION 
A Miniature History TODAY 


By JOHN S. HIGGINS 
By WALTER HERBERT STOWE 


Rector of St. Martin’s Church, Provi- 


President, The Church Historical dence, and Author of “The Ezx- 
Society pansion oj the A nglican 

Publication The copy, 25c Communion 

No. 15 5 copies, $1.00 ONE COMMUNION 

“Your brochure is A-1.”—DR. E AND FELLOWSHIP 
CLOWES CHORLEY, late His- By the ARCHBISHOP OF 
toriographer of the Church. CANTERBURY 

{Both of the above in one brochure] 

“Your Miniature History is a | Publication The copy, 25c 

capital job !’—-DR. JAMES A. No. 18 5 copies, $1.00 


MULLER, late Professor of 
Church History, the Episcopal 
Theological School. 


“Excellent!’—DR. P. M. DAW- 
LEY, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the General Theo- 

logical Seminary. 

to the mem | ful for the laity, and in our parish it 
er of the Episcopa urch. It has sold well, along with your 
should, in my opinion, be required Miniature History of the Epis- 
reading.” DR. HENRY ST. | Copal Church.”—DR. MASSEY 
GEORGE TUCKER, former Pre- | 1. SHEPHERD, Professor of Ec- 

8 P- clesiastical History in the Epis- 
copal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge. 

@ Send for our list of historical and “The trustees of the National 
biographical books, attractively | Guild of Churchmen are enthusiastic 
printed and bound, which every | about it.” SPENCER ERVIN, 
Churchman who likes to be in- | Vice-President. 


formed on the history of the [The Guild purchased 2,300 
Church, should own. @ copies.! 


CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 4205 Spruce St. 


, Philadelphia 
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NASHOTAH ROUSE 


A ‘Theological Seminary of the: 
Episcopal Charrkh 
NASHOTAH, WISCONSIN 

Founded 1842 


 Threeyear couse of pre | 
seribed and 
leading to the B. ‘D. degres.. : 


ay 
Nes, D. D., Daun 


Nasiotah: ‘House 
Wisconsin 


Book Studies: Book of 
‘Clerical 


Life core 


‘Low fire, extended insure 
ance of property owned by or closely affitiated with the 
‘Church, and on the residences and personal property of the - 


a oy paid, and their immediat 


